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New Subscribers: Special Offer. 


We will send FRIenDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, to ew Sué- 


scribers, the remainder of the present year, for 25 cents, or we will send 


it the remainder of this year and all of 1898, for $2.00. 


* .* This offer is for new subscribers only. 


FRIEND DESIRES POSITION AS A COM- 

A anion or care taker. Gentle and patient. 
x 11, Langhorne, Pa. 

WIDOW LADY (FRIEND) WITH ONE 

A growu daughter, would take charge of 

widower’s or single gent’s house. Address 

No. 111, this Office. 


WILL EXCHANGE NEW DECORATED HAV- 
iland China ware for old plates, or will buy for 
cash. COLLECTOR, No. 107, this Office. 





done by a Friend, at 1818 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 


MA aoue b: WITH INDELIBLE INK NEATLY 


can be accommodated with rooms and board | 


in a Friends’ fam'ly. One block from street 


cars ; passing railroad stations, Capitol, and public 


buildings Terms, $1.50 a cay. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth St, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





a Herring's Champion Safe, (made by Farrell 
& Co), 
inches. 


G*nt FOR SALE.—AT SWARTHMORE, PA., 


imensions 29x27 inches, height 38 


In first-class order. Address “ R,’ This 


| Office. 


WO OR THREE YOUNG MEN MAY HAVE 
board in a Friends’ family. 8. E. corner 22d 
and Wallace streets, Philadelphia. 

WO NICELY FURNISHED ROOMS IN A 
private family. Central. Apply at this Office, 
No. 9. 


ANTED.—A COPY OF ‘“‘ FRIENDS’ ALMA- 
nac,” of 1861, published by T. Ellwood 
Chapman, 5, So. 5th street Philacelphia. 


ANTED.—BY AN EDUCATED LADY, POSI- 
tion as companion or housekeeper. Experi- 
enced. Address No. 8, this Office. 


OUNG MAN WANTS A POSITION IN GRC- 
cery store. Ten years’ experience. Best 
reference. Address No. 106, this Office. 


L. A. MURPHY, 
721 Green Street, Philadelphia. 





PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 27TH, 1897. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and ends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


| streets. 





| A reasonable price will be paid. Address FRIENDs’ | 
INTELLIGENCER. 


Albert J. Edmunds 


Is open to engagements for lessons or lectures 
on Karly ;Christian Literature, New Testament 
Criticism, and Comparative Theology. The sa- 
cred Books of the Buddhists, in the original 
Pali, a specialty. Honors matriculate of the 
University of Lo don: 1877. Twenty years of 
private study Pupil of J. Rendel Harri-. 

Address care of Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1300 Locust street, Philadelphia. 


The Adger Anti-Slavery Repository. 


If anyone has a glass case suitable for preserving 
anti-slavery relics, as well as for books bearing on 
that cause, they will confer a favor by donating it 


| to the Home for Aged Colored Persons, or state the 


lowest price for same. Address R. M. ADGER, 
Philadelphia P. O., or J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 
Race street. 


62d Annual Meeting 


Of the Library Association of Friends will be held 
in the Cherry Street meeting-room, Philadelphia, 
on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 22, 1897, at 7 30 
o'clock. The Annual Reports will be read and 
Committee of Management appointed for the en- 
suing year. 

Mary W. Plummer, Librarian of the Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y., has consented to give an 
address on ‘‘ Work for and Among Children in Our 
Free Libraries.” An invitation is extended to all 
to attend. Entrance from Cherry, Race. and 15th 
HOWARD W. LIPPINCOTT, Clerk. 


A Five Days’ Trip, $32. 
To Washington, Harper’s Ferry, Luray, and Nat- 


ural Bridge. Leave Philadelphia, 24th and Chestnut 
Sts.. Third day, Oct. 26, on 8.15 a.m train, returning 


| on the 30th about 6 p m. For further particu ars ad- 


dress REBECCA B. NICHOLSON. Camden, N. J. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 


14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street. 


3956-D. ; 
Th AT] 736 Spring Garden St , 
((AROLINE RAU, ™ Spine Garten 8 


PLAIN MILLINERY 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS 
Durable Work 


HLENR YC. ELLIS, Reliable Workmen 


House and Sign Painting, 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST. 


i — soe en 
(CHARLES BURTON, 907 N. 13TH ST. 


PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- - 

Richards & Shourds, ee one 
Jobbing Attended To. CONTRACTORS 

1125 Sheaff St. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CHARLES W. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 











CARPENTERS, 
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Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, are informed that arrange- 
ments have been made with the railroad companies 
so that those near the following railroads can ob- 
tain excursion tickets to Baltimore and return at a 
special rate of one and one-third fare. 

By applying personally or by letter to the under- 
signed, or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, 
southwest corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, card orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division,— 
any point east of Pittsburg, Philadeiphia and Erie 
Division, United Railroads of New Jersey Division, 
West Jersey Railroad. Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
& Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia & Baltimore 
Central Railroad, Baltimore & Potomac Railroad, 
Northern Central Railway, and the Alexandria & 
Fredericksburg Railway. Also the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, east of the Ohio river and south of 
New York city, or other leased or affiliated lines 
within these limits. 

Tickets may be purchased from the 20th to the 
28th of Tenth month, inclusive, with limit of ex- 
piration Eleventh month 4, 1897, inclusive. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any 
point where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 
five cents. When orders are to be forwarded by 
mail a two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay 
postage. Applicants will state specifically what 
railroad or what system they wish to come over 

EDWARD STABLER, Jr, 
7 N. Caivert 8t., Baltimore 
W. THOMAS STARR, 





North and Centre Sts., Baltimore. 





Baltimore Yearly Meeting : 
Lodging Arrangements. 


Friends desiring to avail themselves of the ac- | 


commodation for lodging furmished at Park Avenue 
meeting -house, Baltimore, are requested to forward 
their applications as promptly as possible. The 
rooms will be read 


‘or occupancy on Sixth-day | 


evening, 22d of Tenth month, for those who wish to | 


attend the sessions of the meeting of ministers and 
elders, on Seventh day. 


For those who cannot be accommodated at the | 


meeting-house, or who may prefer to lodge else- 
where, board or lodging, or both, can be obtained in 
the neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The Com- 
mittee is prepared to furnish names and residences 
of those who offer such accommodations. 
Applications may be addressed to any of the fol- 
lowing Friends: 
CHALKLEY HOLt, 817 W. North Ave., Balt. 
SALLIE H. Starr, 308 E. Townsend St., Balto. 
Sub-Com. of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 
BERTHA JANNEY, 1807 Bolton St., Balto., 
Secretary of the General Committee. 
N. B —In making application, Friends will please 
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\\ | The Traveler who would thor- 


oughly enjoy his toilet and bath 


must carry 


Pure Spices 











a half cake in his 


For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 
never manufactured but one quality, that always perfectly 
—— pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 


They are put up in 1, %, and ¥ pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 


any size package required. 


If you have never used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


Established 1837. 





Telephones : 
Office, 5807 Residence, 6837 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





| Clement A. Woodnutt, 


name the day on which they expect to reach Balti- | 


more 


J. Wilmer Shaw, 
Quakertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 


Wind [iills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & BR. R. RB.) 
DEALERS IN Best GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 





THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be una- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. g@y"When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Weg 








Undertaker and Embalmer 
1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 





TELEPHONE 69-66-D 









abetes and Obesity. 
se is contains no bran 


hest degree Unrt- 


Write te FARWELL 


Anybody 


Can sell 
rice, BU 


ou shoes—at an 
they’re anybody’s 
ind of shoes. 


For Spring Satisfaction 
Try a pair of OUR 


$2.00, $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 Grades. 
THEY’RE DIFFERENT. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th Street. 


UST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 

Cannisters, in commemoration of the 

Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 
INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 

PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- 
dress we will pay the expressage. 
7 $1 North Second 

William S. Ingram, *! Yor ponte 








idity and flatulence. | 





4th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 





WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 
FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 

112 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 

Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


| Watches Repaired: Best Work 


The watch repairing done here is the very 
best work and we try to make the watches we 
mend keep better time than ever before. Give 


us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD 
1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
ial attention given to serving families. Office 
North Eighth 8t., Philadel , Penna. 


a JOSEPH L. JONES. 
JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 
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| Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’a counties 


For Rent Cheap 


12-Room House, and Lot within five 
minutes’ walk of George School, 
Newtown, Penna. 


The house is nearly new, having all modern 
improvements, including Range, Bath, and Hot 
Water Heater. Located between George School 
and Newtown, on Pike. High elevation, large 
| lot. For full particulars apply to 

HORACE G. REEDER, 
Newtown, Penna. 





Swarthmore. 


For rent, Queen Anne Cottage, II rooms, 
furnished or unfurnished, with one acre of 


ground. Directly adjoining the college and 
meeting-house. Will rent reasonably to desira- 
ble tenant. 


DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch St. 


THE PENNHURST, 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator ——s to 
level of pavement. Open all the i Send for 

JAMES HOOD. 


illustrated booklet. 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XLII. 

Let us look at the religions of mankind in which the 
missionary spirit has been at work, and compare them with 
those in which any attempt to convince others by argument, 
to save souls, to bear witness to the truth, ts treated with 
pity or scorn. The former religions are alive: the latter 
are dying or dead. Max MULLER 




























This is a paragraph from Prof. F. Max-Miiller, the distinguished 
Orientalist and philologist, of Oxford, England. 






























THE LAW OF LOVE. 


MAKE channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run ; 

And love has overflowing streams 
To fill them, every one. 


But, if at any time we cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love for us 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share if we would keep 
That blessing from above. 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have: 
Such is the law of love. —R. C. Trench. 


RUTH GRIEST’S JOURNAL, 1820. 


A FRIEND at Fishertown, Bedford county, Pa., A. C. 
Blackburn, has kindly sent us a copy of the journal 
of Ruth Griest, of Adams county, kept in 1820, on her 
visit to the meetings of Friends in the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania, the central region of the State. In reading her 
account, it must be kept in mind that in 1820 there were 
not only no railroads in the region she traversed, but no 
canals,—that up the Juniata river, afterward made and 
since abandoned, being not yet begun in 1820. 

Ruth Griest, at the time of the trip, was twenty-nine 
years old. She was born in 1791. She married John 
Russell, and had two sons, Joseph and John, who survived 
her. Joseph married Margaret Carlisle, and died in 
Alliance, O., in 1896. John married Eliza Kirk, and 
died in Cleveland, O., in 1892. 

The journal is comparatively brief, and will be con- 
cluded in two more numbers. 

Fifth month 24, 1820. —Set out from Amos Hussey’s 
in company with Ruth McMillin, Joel Garretson, George 
Wilson, and W. Griest, on horseback, to visit Centre and 
Clearfield meetings. The distance necessary to be trav- 
eled may be five hundred miles. Traveled ten miles to 
Carlisle; fed at Armur’s tavern, passed by the Carlisle 
Springs, tNrough a beautiful valley, and by the ruins of 
an old forge, and remained at the Blue Ball Tavern. 
Had a delightful ride. Oh, what could be more sublime 
than the scenery! The honey-suckles were in full bloom, 
and everything in nature denotes the presence of 
Supreme Power. 

Breakfasted, 25th, and after starting, we soon reached 
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Millerstown,' a small village containing five public houses, 
and passed on up the river, with the lofty Tuscarora 
mountains and the river on our left, and the hills 
and rocks on our right. Passed through Thorapson- 
town,’ a very small village with three inns, on to Mexico, 
where we dined ; after leaving Mexico, we passed through 
Mifflin,’ three miles, to Lewistown,‘ twelve miles, nearly all 
the way on the bank of the river, through what is called 
‘¢The Narrows,’’—the mountains closing in on both 
sides. Many streams of spring water gush out of the 
hills. We passed through a beautiful town, situated on 
the bank of the river, where several arks® were lying ; 
some of them were loaded with goods, having the appear- 
ance of a seaport. Eight miles from Lewistown to George 
Wakefield’s, where we arrived after dark, all much 
fatigued, and some of us considerably indisposed. The 
family were very kind, indeed, and appeared to be con- 
tented in their remote situation, forty miles from meet- 
ing, their house in full view of the river. 

Sixth-day, 26th.—Wet morning ; had a very satisfag> 
tory opportunity with the family, in company with two 
gay young women, Eliza Noris [Norris] from Bellefonte, 
the other from Lewistown ; also a colored woman. Joel 
was marvelously led on to speak to the people of the un- 
bounded goodness of the Almighty to the children of 
men. Dear R. M. appeared in fervent supplication to 
the throne of Grace, in which I believe, we all united, 
and in our small ability had to glorify the Heavenly 
Father for the present opportunity. The rain ceased, 
but it was still foggy and cold ; the prospect of our get- 
ting to the monthly meeting appeared gloomy, it being 
about forty miles, but all concluding to go as far as we 
could, about ten o’clock we set out in a humble frame of 
mind, G. Wakefield accompanying us to foot of Jack’s 
Mountain, which is very high. The fog was so thick 
near the top that we could see but a few yards, and 
gloomy indeed were the external appearances of all things 
around us, but in the midst of this scene, when passing 
along through the thick clouds, I think we experienced 
something like the sun shining upon the soul, with un- 
usual brilliancy, which we have great cause to feel thank- 
ful for to the Great and Bountiful Giver of every good 
and perfect gift. Stopped at Greenwood in Kishicoquil- 
las Valley, a very rich and beautiful country, then over 
Stone Mountain into a valley of same name, a poor and 
miserable valley ; we could not find a place to stay over 
night, so we were obliged to attack the Tusseys Mountain, 
about six o’clock. It is four miles over, and we arrived 
over about 8 o’clock, after traveling about 24 miles, all 
very cold, and they [where we stopped] but ill-provided 
for entertainment. 

Seventh-day, 27th.—Breakfasted, and set out for 
Centre, about fourteen miles. A great frost this morning. 
Passed through Spruce Creek Valley, arrived at J. Spen- 





1In Perry county, on the south bank of the Juniata river. 

*In the edge of Juniata county, a few miles above Millerstown. 

3 County seat of Juniata. 

* County seat of Mifflin. 

5<Arks’’ were rude boats, intended for navigation on the rivers, 


especially in time of the spring freshets, and were usually broken up 
for the lumber in them, when they had made the trip down river. 
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cer’s at nine o’clock ; took some refreshments ; then t 
meeting, where we had to rejoice to find ourselves after a 
tiresome journey in which we were favored with peace of 
mind, went to George Wilson's and put up. 

First-day, 28th.—Hard frost this morning. A num- 
ber of Friends came to see us; then went to meeting. 
We had a precious meeting ; the house was full, and sev. 
eral at the door. There was much labor for cousin J., 
who was marvelously favored. Ruth also had something 
todo. The people seemed to be ready and willing to re- 
ceive. Some of them came many miles, having gener- 
ally heard of the strangers. In the afternoon we had an 
opportunity in the family of G. W., in company with a 
number of tender young people and others who came in 
here. They informed us, upon inquiry, of two young 
women that came here this morning, twelve miles, to 
meeting, daughters of Eliza Davis (Eliza has a birthright 
membership). One of them (Alice) had never heard a 
Friend preach. They both appeared to be much tendered 
in this sitting, to admiration, which was the cause of the 
inquiry being made. On hearing this, I believe we were 
somewhat humbled, in the belief that we have been hith- 
erto guided by our kind Master, in whom we endeavor to 
put our trust, and as we have endeavored after this, I 
think, I may say we have experienced the promise to be 
verified that no good thing should be withheld by those 
who trust in him, the author of all good. I think we 
tan unitedly say with the poet, that ‘‘ God is ever pres- 
ent, ever felt in the void waste, as in the city full.’’ 

Second day morning.—At George Wilson’s, all mid- 
dling well, and preparing to start to Bald Eagle Valley. 
Some frost this morning. Set out about half-past seven. 
R. M. gets T. Downing’s horse, and leaves hers at George 
Wilson’s, with a sore back. G. W. goes with us over 
Bald Eagle Mountain into Bald Eagle Valley, and over 
the creek on a wooden bridge, to J. Iddings’s ; T. Down- 
ing also in company. Then down the valley past Job 
Packer's, through the lofty white pine and spruce; seven 
miles, to David Richards’s, all the way on the bank of 
Bald Eagle Creek, in a new opening amongst the pine 
and sugar-maple. Stopped here, and had a comfortable 
opportunity in the family with the Friend, his wife, and 
five children. They appeared glad to see us, and much 
tendered in the opportunity, and I think we have felt 
something of the humbling sensations, a divine regard in 
this wilderness, this valley of humiliation. And O, that 
we may be thankful enough to the Omnipotent, Omnisci- 
ent Source of all good, who has been graciously pleased 
to be near to us in all the dispensations that we have 
passed through, since we have left our homes and our 
friends. Blessed be the name of Israel’s God forever 
more, saith my spirit! O, the simplicity of these remote 
people! they appear as though they could not let us go 
without partaking of their humble fare, which I think we 
did with a relish. It was eleven o’clock when we arrived 
at the little improvement, which is set down amongst the 
tall pines standing all around so near the house. It ap- 
pears to me if they were to fall, they would reach the 
house. Set out about two o’clock down the valley to our 
kind friends William and Sara Fisher’s.! We arrived 
about five o’clock. They are handsomely situated near 
the lofty Bald Eagle Mountain, in front of the house, 
which makes the prospect delightful. Ruth and I have 
been much pleased with the situation of their house. It 
stands on a hill on the bank of Bald Eagle Creek ; it is a 
large stone house, handsomely furnished, a beautiful 
green yard, paled in, a saw mill behind the house, and a 
delightful garden before the door, down a steep bank, 





1 Parents of our esteemed friend William P. Fisher, now residing 
near the same place.—A. C. B. 
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where we have just been rambling and admiring the 
works of nature. There are several summer houses 
within its limits, overrun with grape vines, and many 
other precious things too numerous to relate. 

(Zo be Continued.) 





MICAH AND ISAIAH. 


Paper read by Sarah Matthews Corse, before the last regular meet- 

ing of the Bible Class of Park Avenue First-day School, Baltimore. 
In undertaking to write anything, after the thorough man- 
ner in which we have studied Micah and Isaiah, I have felt 
as if the lamentation of Micah might truly apply to my 
condition: ‘‘Woe is me! for I am as when they have 
gathered the summer fruits, as the grape-gleanings of the 
vintage: There is no cluster to eat.’’ 

Although the writings of Micah are very few in com- 
parison with those of Isaiah, yet they are rich and full of 
the wisdom and love of God. ‘‘ Hear, all ye people ; 
hearken, O earth, and all that therein is; and let the 
Lord God be witness against you, the Lord from his holy 
temple. For, bzhold, the Lord cometh forth out of his 
place, and will come down, and tread upon the high 
places of theearth.’’ Was this a prophecy of the coming 
Messiah, think you? Or did he intend only to convey 
the impression that God would make himself felt in men’s 
hearts? As I have followed Isaiah from chapter to 
chapter, the feeling has grown stronzer within me, that, 
as a man, he was not as spiritually-minded, pure, holy (if 
I may so call it), as either Amos, Hosea, or Micah. The 
most powerful and effective sermons ever spoken, were 
those where the man was lost in the minister, and, 
probably, we as Friends can realize this more truly than 
others. Hosea, especially, in his utter unselfishness, and 
his love for Israel, completely loses sight of the man, but 
Isaiah shows that—although he was a good man, yet he 
could not entirely put away the temptations of the world. 
Micah may have had his shortcomings, but he does not 
show them tous. He says: ‘‘ Woe to them that devise 
iniquity ;’’ and the swift punishment that follows in the 
soul he describes: ‘‘ Night shall be unto you, that ye 
shall not have a vision; and it shall be dark unto you 
that ye shall not divine.’’ ‘‘ For there is no answer of 
God.’’ Was Micah a believer in the doctrine of eternal 
punishment? This would sound like it, but he says 
later, ‘‘ He retaineth not his anger forever, because 
he delighteth in mercy.’’ Our late friend George 
Truman said on this subject, that—‘* As Eternal Life is 
absolute, eternal punishment can not be‘ For, as we are 
part of God, and no part of God can die, it would be in- 
consistent to suppose that the Divine Father could, or 
would punish himself eternally. His love and justice 
would forbid it.’’ This view agrees with Micah’s state- 
ment that—‘‘ He retaineth not his anger forever.’’ If, 
as one member of our class stated, ‘‘ Hosea was the first to 
set forth the doctrines of Friends,’’ Micah surely followed 
and enlarged upon his ideas. ‘‘ They shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks. Nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. But they shall sit 
every man under his vine and under his fig-tree; and 
none shall make them afraid.’’ Isn’t that genuine, pure 
Friends’ doctrine? If such a millennium coulf dawn in 
all men’s hearts, there would be no need for Isaiah’s 
prophecy that—‘‘ The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and the calf and 
the younz lion and the fatling together; and a little 
child shall lead them.’’ 

George Adam Smith would have us take this literally, 
but we Friends beg leave to differ with him. We believe 
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these prophecies of Isaiah to refer to the dawn of peace 
in the heart, when the various passions are subdued, that 
are continually waging warfare against our better natures. 
There are those who say that we must take the Bible 
literally. If those who maintain this belief would delve 
beneath the surface and bring up the hidden gems, they 
would find much to strengthen and sustain them in the 
battle of life. In a late INTELLIGENCER I found this 
thought expressed as follows : 
“ The works of God are fair for naught, 
Unless our eyes in seeing, 
See hidden in the the thing the thought 
That animates its being. 
The outward form is not the whole, 
But every part is molded 
To image forth an inward soul 
That dimly is unfolded.” 

Micah contains many beautiful passages for our com- 
fort and encouragement. ‘‘ Therefore I will look unto 
the Lord ; I will wait for the God of my salvation; my 
God will hear me.’’ O, blessed promise to all who will 
listen for the still, small voice, speaking in the depths of 
the soul. 

G. A. Smith says that Isaiah represents God as ‘‘ reas- 
oning with man.’’ God works upon man first through 
conscience. But ‘Israel doth not know, my people doth 
not consider.’’ In all their worship conscience is asleep, 
and they are ‘‘ drenched in wickedness.’’ An awakened 
conscience is the prophets’ first demand. ‘‘ Come now, 
let us bring our reasoning to a close, saith the Lord,’’ 
brings man to a point where he is compelled to repeat to 
himself things he desires to be silent about, and to listen 
to what he does not wish to hear, yielding to that 
mysterious power which says to him, ‘‘ Think.’’ One 
can no more prevent the mind from returning to an idea 
than the sea from returning to ashore. With the sailor 
this is called the tide ; with the guilty it is called remorse. 
God*upheaves the soul as well as the ocean. ‘‘If a man 
will be silent upon shameful and uncomfortable things, he 
cannot. His thoughts are not his own ; God will think 
them for him as God thinks them here for unthinking 
Israel.’’ ‘* Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, for 
the Lord hath spoken.’’ ‘‘ Isaiah’s ministry started from 
the vision of the Lord ; and it was no covenant or theory, 
but the Lord himself, who remained the prophet’s con- 
science to the end.’’ Consequently, he was never afraid 
to speak before any one, even kings being subjected to 
severe criticisms ; and he did not hesitate to reason with 
them, even as he represents God as reasoning with his 
people. Isaiah's vision occurred in the year that king 
Uzziah died, 740 B.C. Dr. John Kitto thus describes 
the death of Uzziah: ‘‘Elated by his prosperity, the 
king of Judah saw not why he should be precluded from 
a distinction which other monarchs enjoyed, and which 
his neighbor of Israel probably exercised—that of 
officiating on particular occasions at the incense-altar as 
high priest. He made the attempt. He went into the 
holy place, which none but the priests might lawfully 
enter, to offer incense on the altar there; but was fol- 
lowed by the high priest, Azariah, and by eighty other 
priests, who opposed his design, and warned him of his 
trespass. The king, made wrathful by this opposition, 
seized the censer to offer incense; but, in that moment 
he was smitten with leprosy, the marks of which appeared 
visibly on his forehead ; on perceiving this, the priests 
thrust him forth as a pollution; nay, confounded and 
conscience-smitten, he hastened to leave the place, and 
from that day he was obliged to live apart as a leper.”’ 
The living death that followed this gross outrage against 
the church was a swift and just judgment, such as follows 
in the souls of men, even unto this day. George Truman 
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said : ‘‘ Judgment follows with certainty when we commit 
wrong. Instantly, when we have done aught by which 
the conscience has been wounded. This wounding the 
conscience is a day of judgment. Our Father brings us 
to account when we disobey his laws, for these cover our 
whole being. The day of disobedience is therefore a day 
of judgment.’’ 

G. A. Smith says: ‘‘Isaiah’s conscience was perfect be- 
cause it was two-fold : God is holy ; God is practical.’’ In 
the 5th chapter of Isaiah, we have the second temperance 
sermon (Amos gave us the first): ‘‘ Woe unto them that 
rise up in the morning, that they may follow strong drink, 
that continue until night, till wine inflame them.’’ How 
that woe rings down through the ages that have followed, 
and how that war-cry against intemperance has echoed 
and reéchoed through the land, until to-day we find 
thousands of men and women ready and willing, with 
hands and hearts united all over the world, fighting the 
greatest battle, against the worst form of oppression with 
which mortal man has ever had to contend. ‘‘ How 
long, O Lord, how long?”’ 

Smith says: ‘‘ Preach the depravity of men, but never 
apart from the possibilities that remain in them. It is 
Isaiah’s health as a moralist that he combines the two. 
No prophet ever threatened judgment more inexorable 
and complete than he. Yet he never failed to tell the 
sinner how possible it was for him to be different. He 
never crushed men beneath the fear of judgment, without 
revealing to them the possibility and beauty of victorious 
virtue.’’ ‘* What shall one then answer the messengers 
of the nation? That the Lord hath founded Zion, and 
the poor of his people shall trust in it.’’ 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
‘*CAN YE NOT WATCH ONE HOUR?’’ 


THE following query and thoughts were suggested to the 
writer recently while visiting Friends’ meetings in a dis- 
tant State, the subject of interest being the laying down 
of certain week day meetings. The query arose, ‘‘ Can 
ye not watch with me one hour?’’ With public senti- 
ment so very favorable to a day of rest, the First day 
meetings are reasonably attended ;—when labor in the 
field has ceased, when the mechanic has cast aside the 
apron, and the machinist placed away his tools, when 
neither bell nor whistle sounds the industrial call, it is 
easy enough to refrain from toil and does not require 
much effort to be in place at meeting time, or at least on 
the way. But in mid-week, with open store, with call at 
ship and factory, with harvest ripening, it is difficult. 
Then it is the spirit queries, ‘‘Can ye not watch with 
me one hour ?’”’ 

Jesus, when alone in the garden, felt the neglect of 
those to whom he had ministered for the three years 
previous, and touchingly asked, ‘‘ Can ye not watch with 
me one hour ?”’ 

Dear friends, if there are not numbers sufficient for 
worship at a meeting-house, why not at a dwelling? but 
always, if possible, a mid-week meeting. Better at the 
meeting-house one faithful one, keeping the spirit-lamp 
burning, and the open door for truth seekers. Sucha 
one is the Daniel, praying for the redemption of his 
people. Let such abide in patience; the better day is 
near at hand, when men will be inquiring of this doctrine 
of spirit, and of silent worship. The Creative Spirit of 
love, that gave us life, and all the blessings of life, that 
sends seed-time and harvest, and makes possible markets 
for the wares of merchandise, He that is perfect love, 
that sleeping or waking cares for us, ‘‘The Love that 
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never faileth,’’ asks lovingly and tenderly, ‘‘ Can ye not 
watch one hour with me?”’ 

Have not the Friends passed their Valley Forge? Is 
it not time for Trenton? It may seem presumption, but 
nevertheless I write it as a word divinely authorized, ‘ It 
is time to arise and go forward. It is a time to restore, 
not to eliminate. It is a time for expansion, not contrac- 
tion. It isa time for more meeting, not less. It isa 
time for planting, not digging up.’’ Let there be more 
silence that there may be a richer ministry of the word. 
This branch of Friends, as the Reformation was a protest 
against Catholicism, is a protest against the forms of 
Protestantism. God is Spirit—not a spirit. The world 
is hungry to know this true and living God. Asa 
Gideon's band have ye been preservers of Truth; now 
each a host within him or herself, if led by the Spirit, 
can drive back the enemies of the race by the light of 
love. You have been disposed to form a nucleus for new 
work ; do not lay down meetings, but raise up others. 

Humanity needs the religion of Jesus as taught and 
practiced by Friends. Is each one ready to respond to 
some extra hour rather than one less? The multitude 
need our compassion. They need a religion that saves 
and helps mow, here, and makes this life worth living. 
A religion of peace and soul alone can satisfy the soul. 

JoserH R. JACKSON. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 43.—TENTH MONTH 24, 1897. 
FAITHFUL WORK. 
GoLDEN TEexT.—Be not weary in well doing. —II. Thess. 3: 13. 
Scripture reading: II. Thess, 3: 1-18. 
HISTORICAL. 


To rightly understand this letter we must remember 
that the church in Thessalonica was being subjected to 
every kind of persecution. Doubtless some sought to 
undermine their faith by finding flaws in it, and a letter 
purporting to come from Paul, and which must have been 
misleading in its character, had been sent to them, greatly 
disturbing them in regard to the immediate coming of 
Christ. History repeats itself, and every now and again 
we hear of communities being greatly confused and dis- 
tressed by a revival of this teaching. Much of the perse- 
cution Paul knew they would have to eudure, as Jesus had 
also taught, and he rejoiced that through this they had 
been able to preserve their patience and faith and love 
one toward another, which was a manifest token of the 
righteous’ judgment of God, that they were counted 
worthy of the kingdom for which they suffered. Other- 
wise they would have followed natural inclination and 
have rendered evil for evil, railing for railing, persecution 
for persecution. 

A remnant of the Old Testament idea of rejoicing over 
the punishment and destruction of enemies, and which 
seems rather to belong to the character of Paul before his 
conversion, appears in this Epistle, and seems not in har- 
mony with the teaching of Jesus when he said, ‘‘ Pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you,’’—and 
again when he prayed for his persecutors—‘‘ Father, for- 
give them.’’ 

There seems no room to doubt, however, the reality 
of the comfort which Paul meant to hold out to them, 
that those who struggle worthily will enjoy the peace and 
rest that passeth understanding, while those who struggle 
unworthily are always consumed with the fires of envy, 
hatred, bitterness, and contention, and they are indeed 
shut out from the presence of God in the heart, which is 
the spirit of love, tenderness, and compassion. These 


ever have the glory and the power to bless the possessor, 


and in the end to overcome the bitterest enemies. 

All the world rises up to do homage, to glorify and 
admire the Christ when he is made manifest in. the lives 
of even the lowliest followers of Jesus. Contemporaries 
may be blinded by their passions, but those who follow 
after will honor the saintly ones whom their fathers per- 
secuted. Surely there is real comfort in this fact which 
history teaches. As a prophecy there is much of interest 
in this letter of Paul’s and it is worthy of note that the 
Church did fall away from the simple teachings of Jesus, 
and the spirit of man ruled in the sanctuary ; and instead 
of the gospel message of peace and love toward all men, 
war and bloodshed marked the footsteps of the Church as 
it spread its influence. This continued until the ‘ wicked- 
ness stood revealed’’ in the sight of all the world, and 
then the spirit of the Lord, expressed in the lives and 
words of His true servants, destroyed the evil with the 
very brightness and glory and beauty of the truth as it 
stood out in vivid contrast to error. We, with Paul, are 
under obligations to ‘‘ give thanks’’ for the life and 
work and faithfulness of every true disciple that has ever 
lived, and left his impress on the thought of the world. 
Shall it not be an inspiration to us ‘‘ to go and do like- 
wise,’’ according to the needs of our day and generation ? 
TEACHING. 


Discouragement is one of the greatest foes with which 
we have to contend, and we can but note the frequency 
with which Paul asks for the prayers of his disciples and 
fellow-workers. From the time when Moses’ hands re- 
quired to be upheld till now, human hearts have craved 
human sympathy, and without it the bravest workers 
must sooner or later sink by the way. 

In every contest for right, either for the promulgation 
of a newly-discerned truth or the eradication of errors, 
those who labor will be confronted by unreasonablefiss, 
and wickedness, the partial conversion of some whose dis- 
orderly conduct works more harm than good, and the ad- 
herence of impulsive idlers whose espousal of a cause is 
always a hindrance, and to meet these conditions requires 
much grace, skill, and wisdom. 

Paul offers counsel we would do well to heed. He 
does not say, Condemn the disorderly, but withdraw 
yourselves from their influence. The idle and disorderly 
he exhorts to go to work quietly. While he counsels the 
avoidance of the disobedient, he enjoins that such shall 
not be treathd as an enemy, but as a brother. Perhaps 
the most needed of all his advice is the injunction, ‘‘ Be 
not weary in well-doing.’’ History teaches that all ef- 
forts to benefit humanity have depended for their suc- 
cessful issue on patient, faithful endeavor to overcome 
the obstacles that stood in the way. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journad. 
HISTORY IN TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS. 
At Doylestown, Pa., in the court-house, on the afternoon 
of the 7th inst., Henry C. Mercer, one of the most 
zealous and intelligent American students of historic and 
pre historic objects (author of a recently published work, 
‘« The Hill Caves of Yucatan ’’), gave a notable lecture. 
The remarkable character of the lecture lay in the fact 
that it was a description, accompanying the exhibition, 
of a great number of articles of use in the life of the 
people who have occupied this region since its settlement 
by the white race. H. C. Mercer has been devoting 
himself, for some time past, with great energy and perse- 
verance, to the formation of this collection. He has 
now some seven hundred articles, and is rapidly adding 
more. A descriptive catalogue of them will be issued soon. 
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The lecture was given as the main feature of a special 
meeting of the Bucks County Historical Society, in whose 
behalf the collection is being formed. It was preceded 
by a paper read by Judge Harman Yerkes, in which he 
said it was confidently believed there could not be col- 
lected elsewhere ‘‘ so complete, authentic, and valuable a 
study of the commingling of the implements, utensils, 
customs, inventive genius, and drift of ideas of the rep- 
resentatives of all the different races and nationalities of 
the old world who have made our country and people 
what they are.’’ His allusion here was to the composite 
character of the people of Pennsylvania, and of the 
county—Bucks—in which the Mercer Collection has 
been made. The settlers of the county included the 
English Friends, who came first, the Scotch-Irish, who 
were Presbyterians, the Welsh Baptists (from Rhode 
Island), Hollanders of the Reformed Church, and Ger- 
mans of several different classes—Lutherans, Reformed, 
Mennonites, Dunkers, etc. Speaking broadly, the south- 
ern half of the county’s population is of English origin, 
the northern of German. 

H. C. Mercer deyeloped his remarks upon the objects 
in his collection, by beginning with the shelter of the 
settlers, and then proceeding to their food, agricultural 
implements, cooking utensils, etc , then to domestic arts 
and handicrafts, then the training of animals, education, 
games, and amusements. He showed first the old axes, 
of which he had a dozen or more different kinds, and 
spoke of the development of this essential tool, with 
which the primeval forest was felled. Passing to the loz- 
house, he mentioned and showed tools specially used in 
its construction, the broad-axe, the splitting-axe, the 
adze, etc. The carpenter’s hatchet, in the form in which 
we have it, he believed was invented in this country ; so 
far as he had learned, it was not derived from Europe. 
There are, he said, some 15 or 20 original log houses still 
standing in Bucks county, and he hoped they would be 
preserved. ‘The process of splitting oak shingles with a 
‘* frow’’ was exhibited, at the lecturer’s request, by Mr. 
Stover, and the old tool used to punch nail-holes in the 
shingles (which were very easy to split, if nails were 
simply driven in , was shown. 

Passing to the old fire-places, and domestic cookery, 
H. C. Mercer said he had built a fire-place, ten feet wide, 
(to burn old railroad ties, whole), which he supposed was 
the largest in the county, but he had found this a mistake ; 
several of those in old houses, still remaining, were larger 
than his. He showed the ‘* Dutch oven,’’ (substantially 
a covered iron pot), which was set in hot coals on the 
hearth, for baking; the skillet and gridiron, both of 
which he thought came from England ; the bake-iron for 
corn-cakes, (which cakes were derived from the Indians), 
and other old articles. He had several old cranes, of 
different construction,—one sort with a saw-tooth arrange- 
ment for raising and lowering the pots and kettles, the 
other with holes punched for the purpose. He referred 
to pie, as a popular American food, and thought that the 
fruit-filled pie, with two crusts, as we now know it, is of 
American origin. The English had meat-pies, or 
‘* pasties,’’ (French fatés), and ‘‘tarts,’’ but neither 
among them nor in Germany, so far as he could learn, 
was our pie known. He believed that it originated here 
about the close of the last century. 

Speaking on the subject of lights, the speaker showed 
the ancient tin lantern, with holes punched for the light 
to struggle through, and its later development, and de- 
scribed the process of ‘‘dipping’’ candles. The old 
styles of the lamp,—following forms which had been in 
use for ages, in the old world,—with a wick resting in 
melted lard, or oil, and the lamp itself hung up bya hook, 


were shown. Getting a light with flint and ‘ tinder’’ 
was practically exhibited to the audience, and an old- 
fashioned sulphur-dipped match,—which would take fire 
from the dull-burning tinder, but would not strike fire,— 
was shown. 

In the field of agriculture, many interesting imple- 
ments were shown: old hoes, forks, shovels, etc., and 
two old wooden plows. These plows had the coulter and 
share of iron, but the mould-board was wooden. The 
addition of the cast-iron mould-board was one of the 
greatest improvements made in the plow, and this was 
not done in this country until about the beginning of the 
present century, when Joseph Smith, of Bucks county, 
secured (1800) a patent for his design. (The priority of 
this invention is a disputed question; Jethro Wood, of 
New York, was an inventor not much later, and Newbold, 
of New Jersey, near about the time of Joseph Smith ; but 
the iron mould-board, wrought by hand, had been known 
abroad earlier than any of these American inventions.) 
Sickles, scythes, and grain cradles were shown; the 
cradle is older than might be supposed ; one is mentioned 
as early as 1745, in the inventory of the personal effects 
of Jenkin Jenkin, of Hatfield, in Montgomery county. 
The process of sharpening a ‘‘ Dutch scythe,’’ by ham- 
mering the edge out thin, on a little anvil, was shown. 
The old ‘‘shovel’’ plow, a pioneer implement, used in 
newly-broken land, was exhibited. 

A bunch of flax was put into a ‘‘ break,’’ and broken 
by Mr. Delp, who had hammered the scythe, and later, 
spinning on the ‘‘ little ’’ or flax-wheel, and also spinning 
on the large wool-wheel were shown the company by Mrs. 
Sheive and Mrs. Koons. Weaving such small articles as 
suspenders, etc., was shown on a small loom. The foot- 
warmer, a sheet-iron box in which a heated iron could be 
placed, the conch-shell, and the long tin dinner-horn, 
were brought forth, and explained. This last—the big 
horn—no one attempted to blow, but the lecturer said 
that at his previous lecture (at the meeting of the Historical 
Society in the summer), our friend John Wildman, of 
Langhorne, blew it very finely. Traps for aninals, in- 
cluding a wolf-trap, in which ‘‘the last wolf caught in 
Bucks county’’ was trapped, were exhibited, and Mr. 
Ridge, a great grandson of Edward Marshall, who made 
the ‘‘ walking purchase ’’ of land from the Indians, in 
1735, told the story of the capture, and showed the rifle 
with which the animal was shot. 

An interesting exhibit was made of old-fashioned pot- 
tery and eathen-ware, the product of the Bucks county 
potters of the early part of the present, and the later part 
of the last century. The lecturer touched upon this in 


closing, and he had also a number of illuminated front. 


pages of German books — /rakfur, as such art is tech- 
nically called. 

Such a collection of old articles, intelligently arranged, 
shown, and described, exhibit the history of social con- 
ditions with excellent effect. Many school children were 
present at this lecture, and no doubt derived from it an 
impression not to be had from books alone. 


I po believe the common man’s work is the hardest. 
The hero has the hero’s aspirations that lift him to his 
labor. All great duties are easier than the little ones, 
though they cost far more blood and agony.—PAz/lips 
Brooks. 





‘« Ir we have our hearts and affections centred on the 
pearl of great price, there will be no desire to feed the 
‘ pride of life’ by copying after the vain and foolish 
fashions of the world.”’ 
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THE ‘*SPIRIT-WRESTLERS”’ IN RUSSIA. 


We have heretofore, more than once, spoken of the 
Dukhobortsi, the body of unfortunate—at least it so seems 
to the outward view—peace-Christians of the Caucasus, 
who have been so harshly dealt with by the Russian Gov- 
ernment for their refusal to serve as soldiers. We have 
now received from London a copy of a little volume, just 
issued, entitled ‘‘ Christian Martyrdom in Russia: Perse- 
cution of the Spirit-Wrestlers (or Dukhobortsi) in the 
Caucasus.’’ This was some time ago announced as in 
preparation. The editor is a Russian, Vladimir Tchert- 
koff, exiled for his sympathy with the Dukhobortsi, and 
now residing in England, whose trustworthiness has been 
vouched for by certain of the Friends there who are giv- 
ing attention to the subject. 

The contents of the little book, we are free to say, 
may well interest every earnest follower of the Truth as 
professed by Friends. The events and circumstances 
which it describes have a value both objective and sub- 
jective. They constitute not merely a view of a commun- 
ity of poor people in Russia, persecuted for their consci- 
entious adherence to teachings of Jesus, but a suggestion 
urgent and powerful whether such testimony to the Truth 
as they bear is not a duty of Christians everywhere. 
There is, certainly, a wide distance between the ordinary 
life and habit of those classified as Christian people and 
the course of conduct which these poor peasants of the 
Caucasus have adopted as fixedly, and at such cost, but if 
it should appear, on inquiry, that the peasants are nearer 
to the Christian standard than the great company of 
people who permit to themselves so different a manner of 
life, what a spectacle that would be! Popes and em- 
perors, generals and captains, may be straying from the 
way of the Cross. It may be that the Caucasian peasants 
are treading it more closely. 

A concluding chapter of the book is written by Cou n 
Ley Tolstoi, the famous Russian author, and forms a sug- 
gestive view in much the same direction as that above 
given. He addresses himself (Twelfth month 14, 1896), 
to an analysis of what he considers the real issue raised 
by the Dukhobortsi, setting aside the conventional and 
ordinary aspects of the case. He avers that in such action 
as theirs, such ‘* phenomena ”’ of life, we must recognize 
‘*the germinating of that seed which was sown by Christ 
eighteen hundred years ago, the resurrection of Christ 
himself.’’ This resurrection we may question because it 
occurs without outward demonstration,—‘ the firing of 
guns, parade of troops, planting of flags,’’ etc.,—yet 
whether we wish to believe it or not, there is, he declares, 
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in this manifestation by these people, ‘‘ a demonstration 
of that Christian life towards which all that is good and 
reasonable in the world is striving.’’ 

How harshly the Dukhobortsi have been dealt with for 
their peace principles, and their other conscientious con- 
victions, we have described at different times, and in the 
little book we now mention the story is retold, and a de- 
tailed description given of their present situation. It is 
intended to apply the profit of the sales, if any accrue, to 
their aid. The price of the book is one shilling in Lon- 
don. Copies can be ordered, we presume, through book- 
sellers here. The address of V. Tchartloff is Broomfield, 
Duppas Hill, Croydon, England. 


The time of holding Darby Monthly Meeting has been 
changed from three to two o’clock, p. m., from the Tenth 
month to the Fourth month, inclusive. 


MARRIAGES” 


COCHRAN—CLEVENGER.—Tenth month 6, 1897, at Hope- 
well meeting-house, Va., under the care of that monthly meeting, 
Frederick A, Cochran, Jr., son of Frederick A. and Mary S. Cochran, 
and Etha B., daughter of B. Franklin and A. Elizabeth Clevenger, all 
of Frederick county, Virginia. 


DEATHS. 


BATEMAN.—Suddenly, at Washington, D. C,, Tenth month 4, 
1897, Warner M. Bateman, of Cincinnati, Ohio, in the 71st year of 
his age. 

[ile was a prominent lawyer in Cincinnati, and his sudden death, 
(of heart disease), occasioned extended and very appreciative notices of 
him in the newspapers of that city. He was born in Springboro’, 
Warren county, Ohio, Eighth month 5, 1827, ‘‘ of Welsh and Quaker 
stock.” He began the study of law with the distinguished Thomas 
Corwin, and removed to Cincinnati in 1850, where he soon took a high 
position, He served in the Senate of Ohio, 1865-67, was United States 
District Attorney 1873-77, declined a nomimation to Congress, 1868. 
Upon the departure of his remains from Washington, for interment at 
Cincinnati, Secretary John Sherman, (who had long been an intimate 
friend), and other prominent persons gathered, and remarks were made 
by W. W. Dudley, and Benj. Butterworth, ( United States Commissioner 
of Patents). The latter said he had known W. M. Bateman all his life. 
Their parents belonged to the same Friends’ meeting, and though the 
deceased had not worn the traditional dress or continued the plain lan- 
guage of the Society of Friends, ‘* he was one of them, and his entire 
life had been a shining example of the doctrines of the Society. Few 
better men,’’ he said, “ ever lived.”’ 

W. M. Bateman, we infer from the notices, had not preserved his 
membership with Friends, but the following extracts from a correspond- 
ent’s private letter to the INTELLIGENCER are of interest in connection 
with this point. Our correspondent, R. B. S., says : 

‘* Warner Bateman’s life was an unusually inspiring one. In the 
press notices not enough prominence is given to his persistence in op- 
posing everything like ‘ crookedness’ in politics. Had he lived in 
better times he would undoubtedly have been advanced to the highest 
places in his State and in the Nation, Nor is enough said of his devo- 
tion (especially since he could have no more to do in active politics), to 
spreading a knowledge of civicsand of municipal affairs among the 
people. However busy he might be, the humblest effort to start a good 
citizen movement of any kind was sure tohave his help. 1 have myself 
been surprised to find him in a little dark down town church basement, 
addressing young men who were organizing a civic club, when I knew 
he was there at a considerable sacrifice, and at a time when no other 
call could possibly have gotten him from his business cares. 

‘* From the very first he took a particular interest in our movement to 
form a Young Friends’ Association in Cincinnati. An address which 
he made before a large company of Friends and others last spring did 
more than almost anything else to arouse the Friends here to the value 
of the work that Friends have to do in the world, and the importance 
of keeping up the Society as a church organization. Though he was 
never, I think so situated as to be able to take an active part in any 
Friends’ meeting, he was really an earnest Friend, and his whole life 
from beginning to end was marked by the Friendly influence.” ] 

BUZBY.—On Fifth-day, Tenth month 7, 1897, at the residence of 
her son-in-law, Joseph Wills, Rancocas, N. J., Elizabeth P., widow of 
Benjamin V. Buzby, in her 8oth year. 
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CHANDLEE.—Passed from this life, at her home in Baltimore, 
on the 13th of Ninth month, 1897, Anna B., wife of Dr. Henry 
Chandlee, and daughter of the late Richard T. and Elizabeth B. Turner, 
in the 43d year of her age. 


CHAPMAN. —In Philadelphia, Tenth month 5, 1897, Phebe R, 
widow of Wm, R. Chapman, and daughter of the late Joseph and 
Rebecca J. Johnson, in her 69th year. 


FINCH.—Tenth month 7, 1897, at her home, St. George, Staten 
Island, Hannah B. W., wife of Richard L. H. Finch, and daughter of 
Thomas Cook (deceased) of Point Pleasant, N. J. 

Interment at Greenwood cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GARRETT.—At Lansdowne, Pa., Tenth month 4, 1897, Sallie 
L., wife of Edward B. Garrett, and daughter of the late Washington 
B. and Catharine L. Levis. 

Interment at Darby Friends’ ground. 


HAWKINS.—On the twelfth day of the Tenth month, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Henry C. Hawkins, Lansdale, Pa., Rebecca, widow 
of the late William Hawkins, in the 85th year of her age. The rela- 
tives and friends of the family are respectfully invited to attend her 
funeral, from her residence, No. 1119 Green street, Philadelphia, on 
Sixth-day morning, next, at 11 o’clock. Interment private. 


MORTON.—At her home in Preble county, Ohio, Sixth month 17, 
1897, Hannah Jennings Morton, wife of Hezekiah Morton, aged 66 
years, I month, 26 days; a member of Westfield Monthly Meeting. 

She was the daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth Van Skiver, and 
granddaughter of John Brown. In her last illness all of her family 
were with her, ministering such comfort as loving hearts could give. 
Although her sickness was brief and her suffering severe, her depar- 
ture was peaceful ; she said it was all right, evidencing that she trusted 
in her Heavenly Father's love. She was a self-sacrificing wife and 
mother, and leaves a husband and four children to mourn the loss of a 
loving wife and mother, besides a number of relatives and friends to 
cherish her memory. M. H. B. 


WILBUR.—Allen E. Wilbur departed this life at the residence of 
his daughter, 16th street and Rutherfurd Place, New York City, Ninth 
month 29, 1897, in the 73d year of his age. 

A meeting was held at the residence the evening of Ninth month 
30, at which Samuel B. Haines, Elias H. Underhill, and Dr. McEwan, 
a minister of the Presbyterian denomination, bore testimony to the high 
character of the deceased. The remains were taken to Easton, Wash- 
ington county, for burial, a meeting being held in the South Easton 
meeting-house, Tenth month 2, Charles M. Robinson, of Chappaqua, 
was in attendance, and spoke appropriate words in behalf of the dead 


and comfort for the living. Deceased was a member of Easton Monthly 


Meeting from his boyhood, was an active Abolitionist in the days of 
that reform, and an earnest exponent of temperance, as he was a total 
abstainer all of his life. A widow, two sons, and four daughters sur- 
vive him. He had been suffering with an abscess at the base of the 
brain, which caused him such pain that it was thought best to perform 
a surgical operation, which he did not survive. 


PRISCILLA STUBBS WALTON. 


When the good and true are called to a higher life, a tribute to 
their memory is due. Priscilla Stubbs Walton, whose death was 
noticed in the INTELLIGENCER a few weeks ago, was the daughter of 
John and Annie Cutler Stubbs. In her young life she manifested a 
religious concern of mind; deeply exercised to do the bidding of her 
Heavenly Father, she made many sacrifices in the outward, lay- 
ing aside her ornaments and gayety, putting on the plain dress of 
Friends, and strictly attending meeting. Her clear perception of duty 
was added to marked executive ability, and she filled many offices of 
trust in the Society. 

She married Seneca Parry, son of David and Letitia Broomell 
Parry, and moved to Drumore, near Drumore Particular Meeting. She 
continued in her zeal toward her meeting ; she was never so busy as to 
neglect it. She was left a widow, with three small children; the 
separation was borne with Christian resignation, and she proved herself 
equal to the duties that devolved upon her. Her son was a bright, 
promising boy, John Stubbs Parry, and developed a noble manhood ; 
he chose the profession of medicine, and was a physician of bright 
promise. He married, and soon after he entered the practice con- 
tracted consumption, and died greatly lamented by all who knew him. 
Letitia Parry, her daughter, married Haviland Hull, son of Abel Hull, 
of Little Falls, Maryland. Soon after this Priscilla married Joseph S. 
Walton (father of Margaretta Walton), and a few years after removed 
to Ercildoun, Chester county. There she made her home, her young- 
est daughter remaining with her, Mary Anna Parry, and here they spent 
a number of years happily together, until age and infirmity removed 
Joseph to a higher life, leaving another void. Priscilla and her daugh- 
ter remained in Ercildoun at the old home; her hospitable and gener- 
ous nature won many warm friends, ever ready to extend the loving 
sympathy to all around her; in her the poor had a firm and loving friend. 

Mary Anna Parry married Aaron Packer, of Ohio, and moved to 
reside with her husband. Priscilla felt it would be right to go with 
them to Ohio, and there she spent the remaining part of her life. She 
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was blest with that power that makes and holds in close companionship 
many friends, who will ever remember her. Although she was afflicted 
with heart trouble for years, she was allotted a long life, full of rich 
fruition. Her two daughters were permitted to minister and comfort 
her, and often she would express her thankfulness, and that it was a 
consolation. Her suffering was intense, but unfaltering in faith, she 
breathed her last on 22d of Seventh month, 1897, in the 83d year of 


her age. A Lire-LonGc FRIEND. 
Tenth month A 5, oF 


NOTES OF OUR JOURNEYINGS.—VI. 


New York, Tenth month 9g. 

Our visit to Cincinnati, following the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting at Richmond, though quite unexpected, was of 
much interest. On First-day morning, the 3d inst., 
responding to a cordial invitation from its pastor, Dr. 
George A. Thayer, I had the privilege of addressing, in 
the Unitarian church, a large and sympathetic congrega- 
tion on ‘*‘ The Lesson of Quakerism.’ There were many 
young people present, descendants of Friends and others, 
and also some of the former members of Cincinnati 
Friends’ meeting, which was suspended a few years ago. 
At the close of the service many came forward to express 
their interest in the principles and testimonies of Friends 
as I had endeavored to interpret them. In the evening, 
in the pleasant parlors of Briggs S. and Susan Cunning- 
ham, kindly proffered for the occasion, we met with the 
Friends’ Association. There were about forty present. 
The meeting, which was specially called, and without 
routine business, was opened by a statement of the origin 
and aims of the Association, by R. Barclay Spicer, and 
then conducted after the usual custom of Friends’ meet- 
ings for worship. It was blessed in spirit. Though no 
definite arrangements have been made to reéstablish a 
Friends’ meeting in Cincinnati, this newly awakened 
interest, especially among young people in sympathy with 
our Society, renders such action strongly probable in the 
near future. The new Association, it is expected, will 
send a large deputation to the Richmond Conferences 
next year, in which much interest is felt. 

Through the kindness of our most hospitable host and 
hostess, we were privileged to enjoy several very interest- 
ing drives about the city and through its suburbs, in- 
cluding glimpses of Newport and Covington, across the 
Ohio river in Kentucky; and also visits to the head- 
quarters of the Cincinnati Social Settlement, and the new 
university. 

On Second day, the 4th inst., we journeyed to 
Indianapolis, for a brief visit at Irvington, one of its 
suburbs, with our friends, George W. Julian and his 
daughter, Grace Julian Clark, whose mother, deceased, 
was a daughter of Joshua R. Giddings, and one of our 
dearest personal friends. George W. Julian, for a dozen 
years a most useful and honored member of Congress, is 
now past four-score years, but is still vigorous in mind, 
living a quiet, retired life with his daughter and her 
husband, Charles Clark. He has a fine library, wherein 
he passes most of his time, with a rare companionship of 
choice books, and most interesting busts and portraits of 
many well-known, distinguished people. His chair and 
desk are those so long used by him as a member of the 
House of Representatives in Washington. Comparatively 
few probably know that our friend, himself the author of 
several books, in his early boyhood days, in poverty, like 
Abraham Lincoln, eager for knowledge, used to read at 
night by the light of faggots prepared by himself therefor, 
his widowed mother being too poor to afford, to them, 
the expensive luxury of the tallow candle ! 

On Fourth-day afternoon, the 6th, we bade farewell 
to our friends and to Indianapolis, and began our home- 
ward journey by the Lake Erie and Western railroad to 
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Peru, and the Wabash to Huntington, where we changed | 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
to the Erie railroad for New York. At Huntington we | 


were again met by our kind friends, Benjamin F. and 
Lauretta Nichols, who accompanied us from the Wabash 
to the Erie station, and with whom we had a brief, pleas- 
ant farewell visit. Leaving Huntington in the early 
evening, we were, after acomfortable night’s rest, passing 
Jamestown, N. Y., in the early morning, with glimpses 
of Chautauqua Lake, especially beautiful with the 
antumnal hues of the foliage along its banks. The entire 
trip the remainder of the day, nearly five hundred miles, 
over the picturesque Erie, was a continuous succession of 
most beautifully illuminated landscape pictures, exquis- 
ite, if not quite as brilliant as sometimes, in the autumn 
coloring. At nine in the evening we were glad to find 
ourselves, safely and without undue fatigue, once more 
for the night at ‘‘ The Penington,’’ in New York, which 
we had left, Eighth month 26, for our Western journey. 
The many meetings, Friendly and philanthropic, which 
we have attended in the intervening weeks, have strongly 
impressed us with a hopeful, encouraged feeling for the 
future of our beloved Society, and the progress of humane 
endeavor. The old friendships renewed, and the precious 
new ones formed, will enrich for us life itself. 
Aaron M. PoweELL. 


For Friend? seniinesiaies and Journal. 
A VOICE FROM THE WEST. 


I HAVE been in hopes a more able pen than mine would 
tell how we of Illinois Yearly Meeting appreciated the 
meetings of the Executive Committees, and the attend- 
ance of so many of the Eastern Friends. 

You left your beautiful homes to come out here when 
it was so hot and dusty, to meet with us, only so few 
compared with the meetings of which you are members, 
and found at the end of a long journey by rail you had to 
make the remainder of the trip of seven or eight miles in 
the general farmers’ conveyances, which was cheerfully 
done. 

When we met in the first meeting many of us were 
strangers as to a knowledge of our faces, but there is a 
recognition of the spiritual relationship existing between 
all who are interested in one great purpose, that of uplift- 
ing humanity, and the more we worked and entered into 
the Divine presence, the more our hearts were united as 
one, until at the close of the committee meeting we felt 
indeed as brothers and sisters in the Truth. And I think 
the Religious Conference was the best meeting of all. 

We rejoiced that so many of you could stay and at 
tend our yearly meeting with your words of counsel and 
encouragement to the youngest of the seven yearly meet- 
ings. Many of us came from the older yearly meetings, 
and we felt we were having a visit from the fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters we had left in the old home 
when we came west to make our homes where there are 
so few Friends ; we have helped to make the western 
meetings what they are, and we enjoy them very much. 

At Benjaminville we have the pioneer Friend still 
with us, John R. Benjamin, and his family. Many others 
who came later have passed to the higher life, and their 
children are the older members of Benjaminville Meeting. 

We hope this has just opened the way for more fre- 
quent visits to our meetings of many of the eastern 
Friends. I know we will cordially welcome any one who 
may feel like coming here to visit us and our meeting. 

Respecca A. Brown. 


Holder, Tll., Tenth month 5 


A SINGLE tree in an orchard near Corvallis, Ore., has yielded this 
season 900 pounds of Bartlett pears. 





NEW YORK AND GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


THE nearest station to Randolph meeting-house, N. J., 
is Dover, on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western rail- 
road. Friends from Philadelphia wouid take the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, and change at Lehigh Junction. The 
house is in a fair condition. Address Rachel B. Vail, 
Dover, Morris county, N. J. 

In a list of meetings in New York Yearly Meeting be- 
fore 1825, omitting those now in Genesee, and adding 
Shrewsbury and Plainfield, there were 125 meetings. 

In 1834, 29 had been discontinued and 3 new ones 
established, making 99 then held. (At least 5 of those dis- 
continued appear among meetings of Orthodox Friends. ) 

At the present time there are 40 meetings, and the 
other body of Friends (according to list in 1878) have 42. 

In the old list alluded to, Farmington Quarter con- 
sisted of 8 monthly meetings, viz: (1) Farmington, 
Palmyra, South Farmington, Rochester, Riga, East Pal- 
myra, Deerfield. (2) Scipio, Salmon Creek, Sempronius, 
North Street, Union Springs, Hector, and Skaneateles. 
(3) De Ruyter. (4) Junius, Galen, Milo. (5) Eden, 
Hollow, Willink. (6) Hartland, Royalton, Batavia, 
Shelby. (7) Hamburgh, Orangeville. (8) Concord, 
Clear Creek ; making 29 meetings in all. 

Scipio Quarter was established in 1825, and in 1834 
3 of these meetings seem to have disappeared, but are 
continued among the other body of Friends. 

We now have 11 meetings, but several of them are 
nearly extinct, whilst the other body would appear to 
have 16. 

Genesee Yearly Meeting was established in 1834, con- 
sisting of Farmington and Scipio Quarters and Canada 
Half Year Meeting. 

Farmington meeting-house is 214 miles from Farm- 
ington Station, on the Lehigh Valley railroad. This is 
where our late friend Sunderland P. Gardner belonged. 
The meeting is now very small. Address Oscar B. 
Gardner, Farmington, N. Y. 

Farmington South is 3 miles from Tuttle’s Station, on 
the Lehigh Valley railroad. Address Wilkeson Heren- 
deen, Manchester, N. Y. 

Galen meeting house has been sold, but is still used. 
Address C. J. Hampton, Junius, Seneca county, N. Y. 

Macedon Centre is 114 miles from Macedon, on the 
New York Central railroad. Address William Greene, 
Macedon, N. Y. 

Mendon is about 114 miles from Rochester Junction, 
on the Lehigh Valley railroad. Address Jonathan D. 
Noxon, Rochester Junction, N. Y. This was the former 
home meeting of John J. Cornell. It is now kept up 
mainly by two families. 

East Hamburg is on Quaker street, one mile from 
Orchard Park Station, on the Buffalo, Rochester, and 
Pittsburg railroad. Address Mary T. Freeman, Orchard 
Park, Erie county, N. Y. 

North Collins is on the main road from Buffalo to 
Towanda, and is about one mile from North Collins Sta- 
tion on the Buffalo & South Western railroad. Address 
Sarah McMillan, North Collins P. O., N. Y. 

North Boston House is on main road from Buffalo to 
Springville, N. Y., and is 4 miles from Hamburg, Erie 
county, N. Y. Address Elisha A. Griffith, Boston, N. Y., 
whose nearest station is Colden, on the Buffalo & Pitts- 
burg road. 

Buffalo Meeting is at 179 Allen street, about 1% miles 
from the station on the New York Central railroad. 
Address Wm. G. Justice, 664 Elliott Square, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Within the limits of Farmington Quarter are 3 re- 
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corded ministers and 5 who sometimes speak. Scipio 
Quarterly Meeting has but one monthly meeting,—Scipio. 

Scipio meeting house is 4 miles from Aurora, on the 
Lehigh Valley railroad, Cayuga branch. Address Samuel 
Searing, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 

North Street is about 5 miles from Aurora, (above 
mentioned). Address Wm. F. Searing, Sherwood, N. Y. 
There are no ministers belonging to this Quarter. 

* KK 


DEMORALIZING PUBLICATIONS. 

Paper prepared by Pauline W. Holme, Baltimore, M., read at the 

Committee Meeting (Philanthropic Union), Clear Creek, Ill. 
In the Book of Hosea it is written, ‘‘ My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge,’’ and to-day it can as 
truthfully be written, ‘‘Our children are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge,’’ lack of knowledge too often on the 
part of parents. 

Men and women upon whom the mildew blight from 
demoralizing publications has never fallen, and whose 
environments have excluded from their pure lives the evils 
with which the world is teeming, often fail through ig- 
norance of the dangers at their door to guard their chil- 
dren from the injuries they have escaped. 

Indeed, pure-minded, sensitive mothers often close 
their ears to any recital of dangers that threaten the 
youth of this generation. But dangers there are, fatal 
traps for the pure and innocent, and the courageous 
mother will face the worst that she may rescue her children. 

The secret dissemination of the vilest books and 
papers, and the open sale of much that is very demoraliz- 
ing, is working untold mischief. 

Unscrupulous agents ply their trade so secretly that 
the watchfulness of parents and teachers has sometimes 
been eluded until whole schools have been contaminated. 
Who can estimate the injury when once corrupting scenes 
have been indelibly photographed upon the sensitive film 
of delicate young minds, filling the soul’s picture- gallery 
with pictures which year after year will defile the thoughts 
and retard the development of good. 

To sound the alarm, to point out the dangers, and to 
help protect and to rescue the young, is the office of 
your Superintendent of Demoralizing Publications. She 
earnestly calls upon each yearly meeting of Friends to 
appoint its own superintendent of this department, who 
will endeavor to gain the codperation of a superintendent 
in each monthly meeting. This monthly meeting super- 
intendent should gather around her a committee of 
workers from her meeting who shall meet at stated times 
to consider the dangers from demoralizing publications, 
and to devise means to oppose them, preserving a record 
of literature distributed and work accomplished. 

The success of Anthony Comstock for twenty-five 
years engaged in this service offers real encouragement, 
and all should read of his work as presented in the 
‘‘Annual Report of the New York Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice,’’ which he will send on application. 
Address him at Room 198, The Times Building, New York. 

Many busy mothers who carefully exclude their chil- 
dren from evil companions, do not know that they are 
finding worse company in the books and papers which 
they read. A wise committee can greatly assist such 
mothers by holding ‘‘ Mothers’ Conferences,’’ in which 
attention is called to books of dangerous tendencies, and 
questions relating to the best interests of society are freely 
discussed. This committee can inspect libraries into 
which objectionable books frequently find their way, visit 
news stands which are often ready to supply even vile 
matter on demand, and watch the daily papers, too fre- 
quently the heralds of prize fights, murders, and scandals, 








and by kindly pointing out the dangers from these sources, 
they can create a public sentiment which will present 
effective opposition to the dissemination of all publica- 
tions tending to degrade character. Such committees 
will find helpful to their work Zhe Philanthropist, so 
wisely edited by Aaron M. Powell and wife, and its choice 
publications (address United Charities Building, New 
York), also the Annual Report of the Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting’s Press Committee and the report given by 
Emily D. Martin, National Superintendent of ‘ Purity 
in Literature and Art,’’ found in the Annual Minutes of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
a leaflet ‘‘ Literature and Vice,’’ by Anna Garland 
Spencer, both of which can be obtained from the 
‘«©W. T. P. A., The Temple, Chicago, Ill.’’ Other 
Social Purity literature can be obtained of H. M. Ingham, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ear friends, let us engage in this work for the eleva- 
tion of mankind, with a firm reliance upon God; and 
strengthened by his power let us not rest until demoral- 
izing publications are annihilated, and an unquenchable 
love for the pure, the beautiful, and true is enkindled in 
every heart. PauLInE W. Ho.mMeE, 
Supt. of Demoralizing Publications. 





MINISTERS AND CONGREGATIONS. 


We make the following extracts from the address of United States 

Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, presiding officer at the 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association at Saratoga, N. Y., 
at Saratoga, N. Y., last month. We are particularly interested in the 
earnest manner in which he urges that congregations should not expect 
their ministers to do everything for them, and his plea for sermons that 
help to right living. 
I THINK we need—more, perhaps than any other one 
thing—a reviving sense of the importance of the parish 
in Christian work as distinct from the minister. We 
seem sometimes to be adopting practically the doctrine 
of vicarious atonement except that the person whom we 
look to to save our souls for us is our minister, and not 
the Great Head of the church. The only thing that a 
minister is made for, the only thing that a minister is fit 
for, the only thing that a minister is wanted for, is to 
make you and me do Christian work ourselves, and not 
to work forus. And I sometimes think that the success 
of a great clergyman never can be judged until he is dead 
or has withdrawn from his parish. See what the parish 
does and is, when their minister is taken away, if you 
want to know whether he has been a real inspiration in 
truth and in conduct. It is not thronged halls or 
crowded pews that measure the success of a Christian 
teacher. It is the Christian character, inspired on Sun- 
day, lasting and holding out through the week, that the 
man has formed. 

I have known, during my experience as a lawyer, 
pretty intimately the people of one large county [Wor- 
cester, Mass.]—a county filled with Unitarian churches ; 
and I could tell by the character of the witnesses, the 
character of the litigants, the character of the men who 
would never become litigants under any provocation, the 
effect of the work of some quiet, simple, old-fashioned 
clergyman, who never uttered a sentence in his life that 
anybody cared to quote for its literary merit, and who 
never preached a sermon without putting somebody to 
sleep. We sometimes hear people say: Iam not going 
to subscribe for this or that. I am not going to take part 
in the Sunday-school. I am not going to attend the 
parish meeting or the organization of the charity society, 
because of some fault in my minister. because he has said 
so and so, or did not say so, or has not called to see me 
during the week, or some other thing. Why, my Chris- 
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tian brother and sister, that is the very reason you ought 
to do double. 

See what becomes of the parish when the great min- 
ister dies, cr what becomes of the parish when the great 
minister grows old, or what becomes of the parish if, in 
the providence of God, the great minister shall fall at his 
post, and yield to some temptation, and then you will 
know whether his preaching has been successful or has 
been a failure. 

There is one thing I want to say. I would like to 
have our ministers, if I may in all humility say so when 
there are so many present,—and I think the laity will 
approve,—I would like to have our clergymen leave off 
definitions and philosophizing and metaphysics and doc- 
trinal preaching,—certainly, to some extent,—and em- 
phasize more and more the old-fashioned rules and ways 
and counsels of simple and practical godliness. I want 
something to be said every Sunday which, when the devil 
whispers in the ear of the young bank teller or cashier 
that he may take the funds of that bank and speculate 
with them, and that the return will be sure and safe, and 
that he will get rich without hurting anybody, simply by 
breaking the law, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal !’’—I want that 
he should hear something every Sunday which will be 
ringing in his ear, and which will enable him to meet 
and overthrow that temptation. I want him to hear that 
which will enable him to go by the whiskey shop without 
going in. Such sermons may be as charming as our 
friends who are here know how to make them, in literary 
merit. They may, as Mr. Lowell said, ‘‘ nestle on the 
ear’’ because of their music, and nestle in the heart be- 
cause of their meaning ; but we want them to be heard. 

I think that our clergy of all denominations contrib- 
ute less than formerly was contributed, by the great 
preachers of the Church of England and by the great 
Unitarian leaders of the past, of strenuous, efficient, and 
constant exhortation to practical righteousness. I have 
sometimes thought that I would like to have the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association print a book ; and I would put 
in it Ralph Waido Emerson’s essay on ‘‘ Self-reliance,’’ 
which contains the doctrine or philosophy of self-respect, 
which lies at the foundation of all manly and womanly 
character. Then I would like to put in James Walker’s 
great sermon on ‘‘ The Control of the Thoughts,’’ from 
the text, ‘‘ Leading into captivity every thought,’’ which 
I heard in my youth in the old college chapel, where the 
audience was so spell-bound that, though when the chapel 
was quiet you could not hear the clock tick, that tick 
rang out upon the strained and listening ear between the 
great sentences of the great preacher. Then I would 
like to add Bishop Butler’s wonderful sermon on ‘‘ The 
Government of the Tongue.’’ And perhaps Mr. Savage 
or Mr. Chadwick or Dr. Hale or Dr. Collyer would con- 
tribute a treatise on the will,—not an old fashioned dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of free-will and fore-knowledge, 
which Milton says the devils in hell spent their time in 
discussing in the time of their fall, and which, if they are 
still discussing, it serves them right, but I would like to 
have some practical counsels as so the method of making 
the will firm to carry out the purpose and resolution of 
life against the sudden temptation of the particular mo- 
ment, making the men, as Wordsworth said of his 
‘* Happy Warrior,’’— 

**In the height of conflict, keep the law, 
In calmness made, and see what he foresaw.’’ 

I think, with these four things, we have got a pretty 
good, solid, safe, enduring Christian character,—a char- 
acter that can stand four-square to all the winds that 
blow. And, when we have all lived up to this, our cleri- 
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cal brethren may resume their metaphysics and their 
definitions. 


THE PROSPECTIVE QUEEN OF GREECE. 
Tue wife of the Duke of Sparta, the ‘* Crown Prince ’’ of 
Greece, is the daughter of the Emperor Frederick of 
Germany, and granddaughter of Queen Victoria,—sister 
also to the present German Emperor. Henry Norman, 
in Scribner's, says of her: 

‘« The Duchess of Sparta bears no visible resemblance 
to her brother, the German Emperor. She is one of the 
most retiring of women,—wise, gentle, a devoted mother 
and housewife, regarded by every Greek who is privileged 
to know her as a very model of what a wife and mother 
should be. Transplanted from the tonic North, the land 
of discipline and mechanical order, to this treeless, 
blazing, exhausting South, where every citizen is a law 
unto himself, where public order is disturbed by almost 
anybody’s whim and restored with misgiving concerning 
the result, she is a pathetic figure, and the cup of her 
trials was filled to overflowing by the fact that her own 
brother was the chosen friend and helper of the enemies 
of her adopted country, and the bitterest critic of her own 
husband and sovereign. The discoveries she made at the 
front were appalling, and she shed tears when she told me 
of them. The Greek soldiers should know that to her 
initiative they owed what comfort and nursing they re- 
ceived when wounded, and that the principal foreign ef- 
fort of mercy, which raised £10,000 for Greece, was 
stirred not a little by her devoted example and the 
memory of her sorrow.’’ 


ALCOHOL IN TEMPERANCE Drinxs.—The British 
Liquor Licensing Laws Commission has just issued a re- 
port that contains some interesting information about 
temperance drinks. What is called ‘‘ herb beer’’ was 
found to contain 11 per cent. alcohol, a warranted ‘ blue 
ribbon ’’ drink contained 8 per cent., “‘ parsnip beer ’’ 
contained 14 per cent., which is more than the beer 
usually sold in the saloons contains, and even more than 
that was found in ‘‘ horehound beer,”’’ ‘‘ bicycling tonic,’’ 
and ‘‘ temperance beer.’’ Ginger beer, a favorite tem- 
perance beverage, was found to contain from 514 to 814 
per cent. of proof spirit. ‘‘And,’’ remarks a British 
newspaper, in commenting upon the discoveries of the 
commissioners, ‘‘ not merely the drinks, but the sweets 
which more or less innocent children are in the habit of 
consuming in larger quantities than is good for them, are, 
alas! not free from alcohol.’’ In England the laws allow 
a 2 per cent. alcoholic beer to be sold without a license. 





JUDGING BY THE OuTWARD.—James Wilson was at a 
meeting in London, with Thomas Wilson, where there 
was a great concourse of people, and amongst them two 
persons of high rank in the world who sat very attentively 
while a Friend was speaking, and seemed to like what 
was delivered ; but when Thomas stood up, being old, 
bald, and of a mean appearance, they despised him, and 
one said to the other, ‘‘ Come, my lord, let us go, for 
what can this old fool say ?’’ ‘* No,’’ said the other, 
‘* let us stay, for this is Jeremiah the prophet, let us hear 
him,’’ so as Thomas went on, the life arose, and the 
power got into dominion, which tendered one of them in 
avery remarkable manner; the tears flowed in great 
plenty from his eyes, which he strove in vain to hide. 

After Thomas had sat down he stood up, and desired 
he might be forgiven of Thomas and the Almighty for 
despising the greatest of his instruments under heaven, 
or in his creation.— 7. Meale's Journal. 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


CINCINNATI, O.—Our Friends’ Association has not begun its work for 
the winter, the last First-day in Tenth month being the time set for our 
first meeting after the vacation; yet the Friends of Cincinnati feel that 
they have something of special importance to report. We have had a 
visit from Aaron M. Powell and Anna Rice Powell, who came after 
the close of Indiana Yearly Meeting as the guests of Susan (Evans) 
Cunningham. They were in the city over First-day (Tenth month 3.) 

It was arranged that Aaron should speak in the First Unitarian 
Church on First-day. A good audience was in attendance, including 
all those who are directly interested in our Association, and a large 
number of others. The address touched those who heard it remarka- 
bly, and made a very decided impression. 

In the evening an informal meeting of our Association was held at 
the home of Susan Cunningham. This meeting was addressed by 
both Aaron and Anna Powell, 

We feel very much encouraged and strengthened by the visit of our 
Friends, and will go into the work of our Association with renewed 
earnestness. Several who are more or less closely connected with 
Friends, but who have not before taken an interest in our work were 
brought out; and a considerable number have now an interest in the 
principles of Friends who before knew nothing of them. 

R. B. S. 





MepiA, PA.—After an intermission of three months, the Media 
Friends’ Association held its first regular meeting of the autumn on the 
evening of Tenth month 1, in the Friends’ School building, Washing- 
ton and Gayley streets. 

The Executive Committee reported that, in pursuance of the custom 
of former years, an informal social meeting under the auspices of the 
Association was held on the grounds of Providence meeting-house, on 
the afternoon of Eighth month 28. The afternoon was devoted to 
recreation and social intercourse, and it is felt that the helpful influence 
is more than transient. 

The first meeting of the Association attempted nothing in the way 
of original work, but some excellent selections were presented and 
thoughtfully discussed. Henry M. Fussell read a “ Letter to Friends 
in America,’’ written by George Fox, Twelfth month 7, 1680. John 
L. Carver read selections from ‘* The Art of Living,’’ an address de- 
livered by Ellen M. Rich before the Woman’s Congress at Chicago, 
1893. Esther E. Spicer presented Whittier’s “‘ Tauler, the Preacher,’’ 
and Robert Fussell read from Dr. Jesse H. Holmes’s paper, ‘‘ How 
Shall We Make Quakerism Reach the Masses ?” 

These selections, and plans of work for the ensuing year, were 
carefully discussed. The meeting then adjourned. C. 





MEDIA FRIENDS’ SCHOOLs.—Friends’ Select School at Media, Pa., 
under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting, reopened Ninth month 20, 
in the new school building at Washington and Gayley streets. The 
teachers are the same as last year, viz: Emma Fell Paxson, Principal ; 
Esther E. Spicer, Assistant, and Annabel Hill, drawing teacher. 
There is an increase in number of pupils, though the larger building 
gives room for still more. 

The School is for both sexes. The charges for tuition, for a school 
year, range from $25 in Class K, (Primary), to $70 in Class B, (High 
School). The daily sessions are from 9 a. m. to 1.30 p. m. 

In the school building, though not under management of the Com- 
mittee, Matilda B. Sprogell conducts a Kindergarten. 

‘* This is our thirteenth year of work, and all feel encouraged to 
hope it will be our best.”” A member of the Committee says: “ We 
have not yet been able to raise enough money to properly grade our 
school grounds, and pave the sidewalk, but hope to do so before long.’’ 





HorsHAM, PA.—The first meeting of the Horsham Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Hosham meeting-house, Ninth month 26. 

At 3 o’clock the members and friends gathered in the meeting- 
house to listen to the interesting program, After a few minutes of 
silent worship, the report of the Executive Committee was given by 
Susan H. Jarrett. A short address given by James Q. Atkinson was 
followed by a Bible reading by Anna Moore. 

John Walton, by his essay entitled ‘*‘ Hope—the Anchor of the 
Soul,’’ conveyed to the listeners beautiful thoughts in the way of 
spreading cheerfulness. 

Isaac Parry, of Warminster, then gave a reading from the ‘‘ Life of 
George Fox,’’ dwelling particularly upon his birth and childhood. A 
short reading from the Friends’ Discipline was given by Ella Jarrett, 
followed by a reading entitled ‘‘ First-day’s Meditations,” by Ella B. 
Moore. ‘“ The Boyless Town,’’ was the title of a recitation given by 
Jervas Smith, after which some time was devoted to general remarks, 
emphasizing the importance of the necessity of looking into the princi- 
ples of the Friends and the constant effort for the uplifting of others. 

Several responding with sentiments, the report of the Executive 
Committee was then read. 


Meeting adjourned to meet Tenth month 31. A. M. G. 


Newtown, Pa.—[From the Enterprise.]|—The Friends’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting at George C. Blackfan’s on Fourth-day evening, 
6th inst. There was a good attendance, and a commendable degree 
of interest was manifested in the proceedings. Dr. Lettie A. Smith, 
Laura W. White, Sarah F, Cary, Jesse H. Holmes and others read 
articles and made addresses. Some of the articles read were original 
and others selected. A committee was appointed to make arrange- 
ments for the Friends’ Association Conference, which is to be held in 
Newtown on Eleventh month 2oth. 





GREATER New YorK.—The meeting of the Young Friends of 
New York and Brooklyn was held at the Brooklyn meeting house, 
Schemerhorn street, last First-day, roth inst. There was a large 
attendance. 

Charlotte M. Way, Chairman of the Membership Committee, re- 
ported that a revised mailing list was being made up, and requested the 
members to send correct addresses. 

A letter from the secretary of the General Conference was read, re- 
questing the New York and Brooklyn Friends to arrange for prepara- 
tion of a paperon ‘ Loyalty to our Quaker institutions.” This was 
referred to the Executive Committee for attention. 

Esther Cornell for the Literary Section read an account of the re- 
cent discovery in Egypt of a fragment of Papyrus, a Logia containing 
certain sayings of Christ. This Logia must date somewhere near 200 
A. D. The oldest previous manuscript containing sayings of Christ 
dates about 300 A. D. : 

Hymen Miller read the paper of the evening ‘‘ Quakerism Outside 
of the Society,’’ and strongly stated his belief that the work of the So- 
ciety had not been finished; that the harvest was never so plentiful, 
and that there were many who were hungering and thirsting for the 
liberty and truth found in the Quaker testimonies, and he lamented the 
fact that the Society seemed to be known more for its peculiarities than 
for its great underlying principles. As showing the sympathy with the 
ideas of Friends he read the expression of some of those outside of the 
Society, the first being an abstract from the confession of Ex-president 
Paul Casimer-Perier, of France. ; 

‘1 believe that true piety consists in active love in obedience to 
duty, in the submission to and reverence for the Divine law which has 
been written in our hearts. In this, too, according to my views, con- 
sists the only genuine kind of prayer. In Christ, looked at purely in 
the light of the pure Gospel, I love and venerate the most perfect and 
the most lovable of all the creatures that have come into the world, the 
most exalted, and in every respect the most perfect model for mankind 
in morality and religion, Religion will always be found only where su- 
perstition has disappeared.’’ 

Mr. Miller also read the statement, from Zhe Congregationalist, of 
Evangelist B. Fay Mills, who was recently reported to have joined 
the Unitarian church : 

‘* The older Orthodox theories have ceased to interest me, except 
from an historical standpoint, so far as belief in their essential character 
seems to me to hold in bondage some devout souls who should be living 
in the freedom of the largest faith in God.’’ 

An article by Richard Armstrong from the Mew Century Review, 
was also read, giving his answer to the question, “‘ Why may not the 
church be authority in all matters of faith and morals?” 

‘¢ First,” wrote Mr. Armstrong, “because the decisions of that 
church are over and over again in flat contradiction of the larger 
knowledge of the newer day; secondly: because her decisions are 
often at strife with the ethical behests of our conscience ; thirdly: 
because they were arrived at, not by spiritual and intellectual methods 
alone, but also through violence, intrigue, and even bloodshed ; but 
fundamentally and priorly because no one can start by accepting the 
authority of the church. A man must use intellect and conscience as 
the very instruments by which alone he can arrive at the conviction 
that the church’s claims hold good. But if intellect and conscience 
are good enough for that bit of preliminary work, they are good enough 
to stand the strain of assuming authority themselves.’ 

The paper caused lively discussion and resulted in the formation of 
a committee to consider in what way young Friends could act in in- 
creasing the interest in the Society, among those who are not now 
joined with it, but who in thought and purpose are already Friends. 

The next meeting will be held 24th inst. at the New York meeting- 
house, 16th street and Rutherford Place. The meeting of the Brooklyn 
branch of the Bible Section, will be held on the evening of the 17th 
inst., at 280 Kosciosko street. The regular meetings of the New York 
branch, will be held on Sixth-day evenings preceding the regular meet- 
ings of the Association. These are at present the two largest sections 
in the Society, but there is no want of interest in the work of the other 
sections. ¥.. ws 





THOSE who are not old enough to remember the great meteor swarm 
of 1866 will have a very faint idea of the marvellous exhibition which 
is in store for them in November, 1899, unless, unhappily, the display 
be obscured by clouds. Every thirty-three years has this crowd of 
meteors appeared; and, according to Leverrier’s hypothesis, they first 
entered the solar system in 126 A. D., as a globular cluster. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
YEARLY MEETING’S COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. REPORT No. 
1.—The Teachers’ Class at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
opened Tenth month 4, 1897, with an enrollment of twenty-five, 
four of whom have secured positions and two are substituting, 
leaving nineteen present, within one of the limited number, twenty. 

The class is composed of graduates and students from the follow- 
ing well-known schools and colleges : 

Swarthmore College, one graduate, two under graduates. 

Wilmington College, Ohio, one post graduate, 

Bryn Mawr College, one graduate. 

George School, three graduates. 

Friends’ Central School, eight graduates. 

West Chester State Normal School, one graduate. 

School of Design, Philadelphia, one graduate, who since graduation 
has pursued a course at the Academy. 

Kindergarten graduates, four. 

One of Mrs. Van Kirk’s. 

Two of Temple College. 

One of Indiana. 

Graduates of other schools, three. 

Twelve of the class have had experience in teaching, three as 
Principals, 

The course of study pursued and subjects to be considered are as 
follows : 

I. Elementary Psychology : Its relation to Teaching. 

II. School management: Organization; Discipline; Recitation ; 
Moral Training ; The Teacher. 

III. Lectures and Discussions. 

IV. Methods : 

Review, Reading, Arithmetic, Language, Geography, United States 
History, with reference to method in teaching. 

V. Model Lessons for observation and discussion by students. 
Practice work with class. 

VI. Written discussions of educational themes and abstracts of edu- 
cational works. 

VII. Observation of class teaching. 

VIII. History and Philosophy of Education. 

IX. Kindergarten as appiled to Primary Work. 

BELLE H. Mooney, Principal, 
15th and Race St., Philadelphia. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nortes.—The greatest event of the past 
week has been the arrival and hanging of the fine painting, “A Quaker 
Wedding,’’ which has been loaned to the College by Isaac H. Clothier. 
Friends of the College are invited to view the picture at any time con- 
venient to themselves. 

On Fifth-day evening last the Classical Club organized, with Dr. 
Hull for president, and Mary Seaman, ’99, secretary. On the same 
evening the Joseph Leidy Scientific Society held its first regular meet- 
ing. Dr. Trotter gave an interesting description of the Minar Basin, 
in Nova Scotia, where he spent his vacation. Prof. Hoadley gave a 
report of the meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science held in Toronto this summer. Dr. Day spoke of some 
chemical discoveries made since the last meeting of the Society. 

Prof. Susan J. Cunningham expects to attend the opening and 
dedication of the Yerkes Astronomical Observatory, near Chicago, 
next week. 

The first meeting of the Young Friends’ Association will be held 
in the College parlor at 7.45 p. m., next First-day, the 17th inst. 

On the roth inst. Dean Bond read at the close of the First-day 
school exercises an interesting and inspiring paper which will appear in 
the INTELLIGENCER. The reverent silence which followed was broken 
by a few fitting and acceptable words from two of its members. ’98. 





GEORGE ScHOOL CoMMITTEE.—The General Committee of the 
George School meets once a year at the School,—its meetings usually 
being held in Philadelphia. It met at the School on the 8th inst., 
some forty members being present. The day was very pleasant; the 
work of the School appeared to be proceeding satisfactorily. The farm 
operations have been successful, in the jadgment of those who looked 
over the fields, in much improving the property since it was bought. 
The Committee was occupied with business sessions during much of 


he time (from 11.05 to 4) of the stay, but many members were able 
to visit some of the classes. 





GOLF AT SWARTHMORE.—The Phenix says: Dr. and Mrs. 
Trotter, while sojourning in Nova Scotia this summer, became much 
interested in golf, and kindly extend an invitation to any one of the 
College students to join them in the game on the College links, which 
they expect to use, and say are quite good. 





APPOINTED IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—Eudora Magill, Swarth- 
more College, '77, has received an appointment as computer in the 
astronomical observatory of Columbia University, New York City, an 
important place, requiring special mathematical ability and precision. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A HANDSOME memorial volume, issued by the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, and prepared by the Mana- 
ger of Agencies, Henry C. Lippincott, contains a ‘Condensed 
Record ” of the history of the company, during the half century of its 
life, down to Fifth month, 1897. The Penn Mutual has been an ad- 
mirable example of the growth and prosperity of a ‘‘ mutual” com- 
pany. It was begun in 1847, in a very modest way, and has grown 
to its present large dimensions through careful, patient, and fair man- 
agement. John W. Hornor, ‘‘ who had been a successful hardware 
merchant for many years,” conceived in 1845, the plan of the Com- 
pany, and after enlisting the interest of others, organized it, and be- 
came its first secretary. Beginning business Fifth month 25, 1847, its 
total receipts for 19 months were $44,158 03. This was a good start, 
but the total receipts of the Company, in twelve months now, the year 
1896, were almost seven millions of dollars, ($6,959,739). 

The Company has had five presidents,—Daniel L, Miller, from 
1847 to 1862, James Traquair, from 1862 to 1870, Samuel C. Huey, 
from 1870 to 1886, Edward M. Needles from 1886 to 1897, and Harry 
F. West, who entered upon the duties Seventh month 1, of the present 
year. The membership, as this little volume quite frankly says, was 
“largely made up in the beginning and for many years of people who 
were known as Friends, being of the religious persuasion of George 
Fox,’’ and the management has always been materially influenced by 
this element in the population of Philadelphia. Its success, we may 
without invidious distinctions claim, has been in no small degree due 
to the watchful care of men of this persuasion. 

Of the first hundred insurances taken by the Company, in 1847, 
five survived when the book was prepared—Seth B. Stitt, Henry C. 
Townsend, Augustus B. Shipley, (since deceased), James O. Pease, 
and Albert G. Compton. The last named is a resident of West Ches- 
ter, Pa., the others of Philadelphia. 





City and State, (Philadelphia), the representative of an earnest move- 
ment in behalf of good government in the municipality and the State, 
has just entered on the fourth volume, and has changed its form and 
make-up, so that its pages are now very nearly the size of the INTELLI- 
GENCER, Its motto is, “‘ Commonwealth above Party,” and it lives up 
to this with ability as well as sincerity. Its editor and publisher is 
Herbert Welsh, well known for his good work in many directions. 
$1.00 a year; weekly; office, 1305 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





Charles Scribner's Sons announce a new edition of Dr. J. G. 
Holland’s works. It is interesting to hear that his books ‘* circulate 
to-day at a rate equaled by few modern writers, and over seven hun- 
dred thousand copies have been required to satisfy the popular demand.” 
He died in 1881, at the age of seventy-two. His poem ‘ Bitter- 
Sweet,’’ and his “ Titcomb Letters”’ to young men, were among his 
most successful books. The same publishers announce for early issue 
the last book from the pen of Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant. It is the 
“Annals of the Publishing House of William Blackwood & Sons,” of 
Edinburgh. It will have interesting literary history and anecdotes 
about most of the notable writers of the first half of the century, in 
Great Britain. 

Dr. H. Pereira Mendes writes in the North American Review on 
** The Rejuvenation of the Jew,’’ declaring that it would be no miracle 
if Palestine lived again, and from the hills of Judea were again wafted 
teachings, thoughts, ideals, and parables to lift mankind spiritually. 
This, he believes, is the function of the Jew, for this he has lived and 
put forth the signs of rejuvenescence. The movement to return to 
Palestine has attained considerable force in Europe. One plan is to 
buy the country of Turkey. 





A very interesting series of American biographies is that issued by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, the final volume of which has just appeared. 
This is the life of Catherine Schuyler, wife of Philip Schuyler, of New 
York, famous in the Revolutionary day. The others were: Margaret 
Winthrop, wife of Gov. John Winthrop, of Massachusetts; Dorothy 
Payne Madison, wife of President Madison; Eliza Pinckney, wife 
of the famous Chief Justice ; Mercy Otis Warren, sister of patriotic 
James Otis, and Martha Washington, wife of the great first 
President, this last being by Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, of this 
city. ‘* Dolly’? Madison by the way, was a Friend in her early 
days, and showed the Friendly character in a marked degree. 
These biographies afford a fine opportunity to compare the 
American woman of earlier days with her of the present. 


Dr. Morton, of the New York Health Department, after a care- 
ful investigation of the asphalt pavement in Madison avenue, concludes 
that it leads to malaria. The air-tight coverings of the street prevent 
the escape of gases formed by the steam-heating pipes, so that they are 
forced in through the sides into the cellars, carrying with them malarial 
germs. The trouble, he thinks, can be obviated by a more careful in- 
sulation of the steam pipes. 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


AT the meeting of the National Unitarian Association, at Saratoga, 
William Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Indiana, read on the 22d ult., 
a paper on ‘* The Citizen and the Republic.’’ 

In the court of Chester county, Pa., on the 4th inst., Rose Dar- 
lington was admitted to practice as an attorney, being the first woman 
lawyer in that county. She is the daughter of Smedley Darlington, 
sometime member of Congress from that district. On the same day, 
William Butler, Jr.,took his seat as judge, by appointment of Governor 
Hastings, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge Wa. B. 
Waddell. He is a graduate of Swarthmore College, and the son of 
Judge William Butler, of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 


Lewis B, Shaw and wife, formerly of Penn’s Park, Bucks county, 
and previously of Gwynedd, celebrated the 62d anniversary of their 
marriage on the Ist inst,, at the home of their son-in-law and daughter, 
Benjamin K. and Catharine Tomlinson, on Manatawna road, Roxbor- 
ough, Philadelphia. Lewis is nearly 84 years old and his wife is 82. 
Both are unusually active for people of their age. 


During the last summer, the Swarthmore Phenix says, Dr. William 
1, Hull continued his work in New York City as Superintendent of 
Summer Charities. The duty included the supervision of homes on 
the seashore, in which 521 women and children were entertained for 
an average stay of twelve days, and the conduct of excursions down 
the Bay, by means of which 17,000 women and children were given a 
day’s outing. 


SUPPLIES FOR MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 


Bditors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

WILL you kindly insert a notice that contributions of clothing, books, 
etc., for the School at Mt, Pleasant, S. C., are still received at 30 North 
Third street, and forwarded to A. D. Munro? Owing to father’s ina- 
bility to attend to these matters personally, the contributions have fallen 
off very materially in the last year; and Miss Munro writes me that 
they are in need of anything they can get. 

GrorGE T. LAING. 


AFTER VACATION. 


BeErore they had arithmetic, 
Or telescope, or chalk, 

Or blackboards, maps, and copy books— 
When they could only ¢a/& - 


Before Columbus came to show 
The world geography, 

What did they teach the little boys 
Who went to school like me? 


There wasn’t any grammar then, 
They couldn't read or spell, 

For books were not invented yet— 
I think ’twas just as well. 


There were not any rows of dates, 
Or laws, or wars, or kings, 

Or generals, or victories, 
Or any of those things. 


There couldn't have been much to learn ; 
There wasa’t much to know. 

’T was nice to be a little boy 
Ten thousand years ago! 


For history had not begun, 
The world was very new, 

And in the schools, I don’t see what 
The children had to do. 


Now, always there is more to learn— 
How history does grow ! — 

And every day they fiad new things 
They think we ought to know. 


And if it must go on like this 
I’m glad I live to-day. 
For boys ten thousand years from now 
Will not have time to play! 
—A. F. Brown, in St. Nicholas. 


BE useful where thou livest, that they may 

Both want and wish thy pleasing presence still. 
Kindness, good parts, great places, are the way 
To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will, 
And meet them there. All worldly joys go less 
To the one joy of doing kindnesses. 

—George Herbert. 





THE LAST FURROW. 


MELLOow the grapes are,— 

Purple as gloamings that flee ; 
Yellow the corn in the husk, 

And scarlet the haws in the tree. 


Wide- winged the geese go— 

Swift and crying and crossing the stars, 
Foreseeing the snow. 

The hoar-frost lies white on the bars. 


This is the royal time: 

The-partridges out of their covers ; 
Each morning a rhyme, 

And the sun and the hill are as lovers ; 


The cattle in stall ; 


The pastures forsaken and lone ; 
Fire-light in the hall, 
And the thistle-seeds withered and blown ; 


The last furrow turned, 
With the great moon watching all white. 
The oxen can rest now, 
For the ponds will be frozen to-night. 
— Theodore Roberts, in The Independent. 
New Brunswick, Canada. 


Harper’s Weekly. 


For fifty years woman in this country has owned her own 

property, so that now there is no American, probably, 

who ever thinks of a woman as a human being who parts 
with all her possessions at her marriage. It is true that 
she may often surrender her spiritual possessions, and in 
some parts of the country, where a certain unwritten law 
has been recently declared, she may herself be so far con- 
sidered as mere personalty that her consent, otherwise her 
free will, plays no part in the issue which her husband 
settles summarily; but her visible possessions are her 
own ; the moneys and lands that she brings and all that 
she earns belong to her, and the law gives her all the 
protection against the wrongs of husband, as of others, of 
which human crudity is capable. In England a married 
woman’s property act was passed in 1882. The Danish 
woman has had the right to collect and to dispose of the 
product of her toil since 1880. The Swedish woman 
since 1874, and the Norwegian since 1888, have had the 
same property rights. Even the woman who is the sub- 
ject of the Tsar is the mistress of herown. But in France 
the woman of the humbler class who is married works for 
the man, keeps her money only if he will, and must give 
it to him if there is the best of reasons why she should be 
permitted to withhold it—as, for example, if he be an 
idle drunkard, spending for his pleasures the earnings of 
the wife and mother that are needed for the household. 
Among the shop keeping Jourgeoisie, the woman works 
also alongside of the husband, is often the real head of 
the establishment, especially in the little businesses whose 
prosperity depends upon good taste, patience, tact, and 
unfailing courtesy. And for the toil which knows little 
rest, the possible maker of the family’s prosperity receives 
what is granted by the head of the house, whose temper 
and awkward mindedness may possibly prevent the wife’s 
achievement of a still greater prosperity, involving a 
larger dof, and therefore a more shining marriage for the 
daughter. 


ACCORDING to a Paris journal a Frenchman has been trying to 
compel bees to make medicated honey. He keeps the bees under 
glass, and gives them only flowers that have the desired properties. 
Thus he obtains different kinds of honey, by which influenza, coughs, 
and colds, indigestion, asthma, and many other ills are said to be read- 
ily, if indirectly, reached. 

I po not think, for one, that man is much of a liberal Christian 
who is only liberal when he opens his mouth, and is not at all liberal 
when he opens his hand.—Senator G. F. Hoar. 
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NEAL DOW. 

Henry S. Burrage, D. D., in The Independent. 
GENERAL NEAL Dow, the ‘* Father of Prohibition,’’ is 
dying at his home in Portland, Me., at the ripe age of 
ninety-three years. [He died Tenth month 2.] Born in 
Portland, Third month 20, 1804, of Quaker parentage, he 
belongs toa long-lived family, his father living to be nearly 
ninety-five, and his grandmother, on his father’s side, 
rounding out acentury. Until within a few months Gen- 
eral Dow has been a familiar figure on the streets of his 
native city. But his vigorous constitution began to give 
way, and he retired to the quiet of his home, among the 
books he loved, to spend his closing days. 

General Dow has been a teetotaler from his youth. He 
became interested in temperance work through the teach- 
ings of Justin Edwards, D. D., the General Secretary of 
the American Temperance Society, from 1829 to 1836. It 
was not long, however, before he came to the conviction 
that little could be done for temperance while the grog- 
shops were open. One day a lady, whose husband was a 
graduate of Harvard College, and held an important office 
in the United States service, called tosee Mr. Dow. With 
her family she was dependent upon the salary of her hus- 
band ; but he was addicted to the drinking habit, and his 
chief had warned him that he could not retain his position 
unless he reformed. Mr. Dow went to the shop where this 
man obtained his liquor, to plead with the rumseller. ‘* Is 
Mr. here?’’ he asked. ‘‘ No,’’ replied the proprie- 
tor. But, hearing voices in the back shop, Mr. Dow 
opened the door, and there was Mr. in a group of 
drinkers. He led him out of the room, and stating the 
case to the rumseller, he begged him not to sell any more 
liquor to this man, as he would lose his situation. ‘* It is 
my business to sell rum,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I have a license 
to sell rum, and I shall sell it to any one who wants it, and 
has the money to pay for it. I support my family by sell- 
ing rum. I want none of your advice. When I want it 
I will send for you.’’ ‘‘ You have a license to sell rum, 
have you ?’’ replied Mr. Dow. ‘ You will sell to any one 
who can pay forit, will you? You support your family by 
destroying the families of others,do you? Heaven help- 
ing me, I'll see if I cannot change all that.’’ Taking Mr. 

by the arm he led him home, and from that day Mr. 
Dow was a most aggressive foe of the grog shop. 

For ten years he devoted himself to active temperance 
work, setting forth in addresses in school: houses, halls, and 
churches the evils of the liquor traffic. He was not care- 
ful to use smooth words, but with fiery energy denounced 
the rumseller and his abominable business. One result of 
this agitation was the Prohibitory Act of 1846, which failed 
of its object, as it made no adequate provision for the 
punishment of the violators. 

But the fight was not relinquished. In 1851 Mr. Dow, 
then Mayor of Portland, drafted a bill by which the man- 
ufacture, sale, and keeping for sale of intoxicating liquors 
were forbidden ; liquors kept tor sale were to be seized, 
confiscated, and destroyed. No action could be main- 
tained for the recovery of liquors thus confiscated, and 
there could be no property in such liquors. Cases arising 
under this act were to take precedence in the courts over 
all others, except cases of persons waiting in prison for 
trial. 

This bill was submitted to some of the leading temper- 
ance men in Portland, who said it would not be favorably 
received by the Legislature. Mr. Dow, however, was reso- 
lute and resourceful. Making his way to Augusta, Fifth 
month 29, 1851, he found the session of the Legislature 
drawing to aclose. He made known at once his errand. 
The next morning in both houses he asked for the appoint 
ment of a committee to consider his bill and that a hearing 


should be held in the afternoon. His request was granted. 
The Legislature adjourned to allow its members to attend 
the hearing. Representatives’ Hall was crowded. Mr. 
Dow presented his bill, explained its features, and urged 
speedy and favorable action. The committee unanimously 
agreed to report the bill. This was done the next morn- 
ing, the last day of the session ; and it was enacted by a 
vote of 86 to 40 in the House, and 18 to 10 in the Senate. 
Two days later Governor Hubbard signed it. 

From the first the law, which has been often changed, 
has had its steadfast friends, and its bitter opporents. The 
great majority of the people, however, have favored it asa 
restrictive measure, and in 1884 the principle of prohibi- 
tion was grafted into the constitution of the State by a 
majority of 47,075. 

Of course the Maine law has not entirely destroyed 
the liquor traffic in the State. Nosuch claim can be made 
for any prohibitory law. It is enough to say that the 
Maine law unquestionably has greatly diminished the traf- 
fic, and so has been of inestimable value. 

In temperance, as in other matters, there is need of 
constant agitation. Here the voice of Neal Dow will be 
greatly missed Whenever, since 1851, there has been 
need of added words, his voice has been heard ever clear 
and strong. Frequently he has gone into other States and 
spoken for prohibition. 

In the dark days of the Civil War this fiery foe of in- 
temperance displayed equal energy in the endeavor to 
suppress the Rebellion. In 1861 he was fifty-seven years 
of age; but he recruited the Thirteenth Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and as colonel of the regiment went to the seat 
of war. In April, 1862, he was made Brigadier General. 
Twice he was wounded, and once he was captured. In 
the officers’ room in Libby prison he was a prominent fig- 
ure, and was often called upon to enliven the dreariness of 
prison life with his enthusiastic, patriotic addresses. Many 
a fiery denunciation by the General was cut short by the 
appearance of the prison authorities upon the scene, and 
the prisoners often complimented the skill with which the 
General would pass from one of these eloquent flights to 
‘* Yes, gentlemen, we must put down the grog shops with 
a strong hand. Rum selling should be made a crime.”’ 

In the death of General Dow, Portland will lose one 
of its most honored citizens. Strangers in passing up and 
down its streets are wont to ask for the home of Long- 
fellow, and almost as often, ‘‘ Where does Neal Dow 
live?’’ More and more this will be so in the future. 
The fragrance of a good life long abides. 


DiscoursING of 


“bacteria,’’ Mfeehans' Monthly says: 
amusing, if the results were not so serious, to read the accounts in 


daily papers and magazines, which should know better, as to the awful 


It is 


light in which we should look at these minute organisms. The very 
name bacterium is used to frighten people into all sorts of expensive 
and useless measures. To read—as we all do al nost daily, of the evil 
doings of bacteria, one may feel a surprise that there is a living being 
on the earth. 

THE toad sheds its skin at certain periods, the old one coming off, 
leaving a new one, which has been formed underneath in its stead. It 
does not give its cast-off coat away to any poorer toad, and there are 
no toads dealing in second-hand raiment. Neither does it leave its 
cast-off jacket on the ground after the fashion of the shiftless snake. 
It does none of these things, but swallows its overcoat at oce mouthful, 
converting its stomach into a portmanteau. 

Pror. MULL¥R, who is regarded as one of the closest observers of 
insects in their relation to flowers, says positively that the bumble-bee 
of Europe, Bombus terrestris, does bore the holes ia the flowers, from 
whence the hive-bees subsequently collect honey. 

THERE are not many sweet-scented violets, although the species are 
numerous,—nor of the Reseda, to which the migaonette belongs. Of 
the many hundreds of Begonias, scented varieties are very rare; but in 
the rose family, a species without fragrance is a singular exception. 

‘* WHERE youth moves, especially youth animated by high ideals, 
much may be expected.”” Here is a thought for Friends. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE proposal of a corporation, the United Gas Improvement Company, 
to lease the gas works of Philadelphia for thirty years, (referred to, 
Tenth month 2), has led to an earnest discussion in this city. The 
argument of those in favor is that the organized community cannot do 
anything well, political influences being too strong, and that business of 
this sort, to be done economically, must be in private hands, for 
private profit. On the other side it is said that to admit this admits the 
incapability of men to organize an honest and capable city government, 
and that to put so great a function in the hands of a corporation will 
certainly give it enormous political power. It has been proposed, by 
opponents of the lease, to refer the question to popular vote. 


GENERAL WEYLER, the Spanish commander in Cuba, has been re- 
placed by General Blanco, who has been described by Spanish de- 
spatches as a humane and ‘soft-hearted’’ man. 
20,000 more soldiers will accompany him to Cuba, General Weyler 
gave up his place reluctantily, and refused to resign. His supporters 
in Havana forwarded to the Spanish Government urgent dispatches, 
protesting against his recall. But the new Premier, Sagasta, insisted, 
and as he would not resign removed him. 


THE great strike of the engineering trades in Great Britain, which 
has been in progress for several months, is being pressed with still more 
energy, and causes much concern in industrial and trade circles. The 
Prince of Wales has declined to act as a mediator to settle the dispute. 
The Executive Committee of Federated Trades has decided to call out 
al’ its members, on the 15th inst., in sympathy, and 400,000 men, it is 
stated, will then be idle. An article in the London 7imes alleges that 
the demand for labor in the engineering trades has been largely on 
account of the building of war-ships for the navy, that the strike will 
drive business to Germany and Belgium, and when the war-ships are 
done there will be a collapse of engineering activity in Britain. 


One account says 


THERE has been a considerable movement of gold from Europe to 
this country in the last fortnight, approaching, at this writing, ten 
millions of dollars. This is due to the large sales of grain, and 
smaller purchases of foreign goods since the new tariff took effect. 
Efforts are made by the Bank of England and the German Imperial 
Bank to prevent this loss of gold. They have raised the rate of dis- 
count, and the former bank the price of American ‘‘eagles’’ (gold 
coin). It was said in New York City, on the 11th, that money might 
be advanced there to “carry,’’ for the present, the debts owing by 
foreign purchasers of our grain and cotton. 


THE Union Pacific Railroad, on which the United States has a 
second mortgage lien, is to be sold at foreclosure sale on the Ist of next 
month. A syndicate has been formed to buy it, and will make a bid 
of 50 millions of dollars. It had prepared to bid 45 millions, but the 
Attorney-General, Judge McKenna, required it to be raised to 50, as a 
condition of his agreement to assert to the sale on the part of the United 
States. The Union Pacific is the first of the transcontinental lines, and 
the main stem extends from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to Ogden, Utah (1034 
miles), connecting at the latter place with the Southern Pacific 
(formerly Central Pacific), to Sacramento, Cal. It was opened for 
through travel in 1869. 


THERE has been a serious failure of crops in Ireland, and a condi- 
tion of famine is reported to be likely to occur, if not already prevailing, 
A.J. Balfour, the Government ‘‘leader’’ in the British House of Com- 
mons, has written to John Dillon, one of the Irish members that the 
Government has power to deal with the subject, without parliamentary 


action. He says the Government ‘‘ has observed the partial failure of 


the potato crop with great concern, and is watching anxiously the con- 
dition of the people in the threatened districts,” 


THE yellow fever continues persistently at New Orleans, and there 
has been rather an increase in the number of cases. On the gth inst., 
there were 34 new cases and 6 deaths. Some cases of the fever were 
reported at Galveston, by Dr. Guiteras, the United States physician 
who is inspecting the fever, but his report (on the 1oth), was ques- 
tioned by the local press, who called the disease “ dengue ” fever. At 
Mobile, on the roth, 3 deaths were reported. Extreme care is taken. 
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In the Chamber of Representatives of Bavaria, on the 8th inst., 
rather an interesting incident occurred. A member of the Chamber, 
Herr Schaedler, questioned the Government as to the recent army 
manceuvres, claiming that William, the German Emperor, had assumed 
command of the Bavarian army on that occasion, without right, and by 
his manner of handling it had needlessly sacrificed many lives. The 
Prime Minister, and the Minister for War made denials, but they ad- 
mitted that there were a number of suicides during the manceuvres, on 
account of the exhaustion of the troops. There is much dislike for 
Prussian influence, and for the German Emperor, amongst the Bavarians. 


THE drought in the country generally is unbroken up to this writ- 
ing (11th inst.) A despatch from Springfield, Illinois, 8th inst., says : 
‘* The drought is without parallel for this time of the year. Practically 
it began August 22, the date of the last heavy rainfall, and has con- 
tinued with little abatement until the present time, a period of forty-six 
days. The only rainfall in that time was .o2 of an inch, August 24; 
-O1 of an inch, August 29; .28 of an inch, September 2; .07 of an 
inch, September 16. The precipitation for September was .35 of an 
inch, the smallest in the month of September since the Weather Bureau 
here was established.’’ 


A CHICAGO dispatch, on the 1oth says: ‘* The State Board of Ag- 
riculture of Nebraska has received reports indicating that the acreage of 
winter wheat will be diminished one-third as a result of the drought. 
Not more than one-third of a crop will be p!anted in Kansas. In these 
States the farmers have been feeding their stock two months ahead of 
the usual time, and driving them miles to water. Rain has not been 
needed so badly in the Western and Central States for years as it is 


now.” Dispatches on the 11th say that the drought has been broken 
in Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska, by heavy rains. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A Boys’ Brigade shooting case has been sent for trial to the court of 
Montgomery county, Pa. A lad, 14 years old, Charles Ambler, of 
Manayunk, has been held to bail upon the charge of shooting another 
youth, William Such, 19 years old. Ambler was a member of the 
Boys’ Brigade of a Manayunk church, which was in ‘‘ camp” near 
Norristown, when Such ‘‘ endeavored to cross the picket line,’’ and 
Ambler, being ‘‘on guard duty” fired at him, the wad of the gun 
breaking Such’s jaw. 

—Dr. Thomas W. Evans, an American, by profession a dentist, 
who has lived many years in Paris (aud who aided the Empress 
Eugenie to escape from Paris, at the collapse of the Empire, in 1870), 
has recently been in this country. He is said to be very rich, his 
wealth being estimated at 30 to 35 millions of dollars, and it is inti- 
mated that he will leave it by will for educational and philanthropic 
purposes in the United States. Philadelphia, St. Paul, and Minne- 
apolis it is said are to be favored. 


—The transfer of the Congressional Library at Washington to the 
new library building has been completed. It is claimed that the re- 
moval, with the incidental displacement and packing of books and 
papers, etc., is the quickest ever made in so extensive a library. Many 
of the books have been put in place, and it is expected that the new 
library will very soon be opened to the public. 


—A dispatch to the London 7imes from Melbourne says that the 
expedition of the Sydney geographical society under Prof. David to the 
Ellice islands, between the Gilbert islands and the Fiji islands, north- 
east of Australia, has obtained evidence confirming the theory of Darwin 
as to the formation of coral islands. Diamond drilling in coral to the 
depth of 557 feet failed to reach bottom. 


—A dispatch from London says that Prof. Francis William New- 
man, the author and philosopher, is dead, aged 93. He was a son of 
the late John Newman, and a younger brother of the late Cardinal 
Newman. One of his last written productions was a statement of his 
Christian belief; he had been for many years somewhat skeptical. 

—Advices received at Boston state that the American college for 
girls at Constantinople has opened the new year under the imperial 
sanction of the sultan, with a good attendance of Bulgarians, Turks, 
and students of other nationalities, and also with a legacy of $10,000, 
and land upon which to erect a new science building. 

—President McKinley will arrange his affairs so as to be in Canton 
on election day (Eleventh month 2), and the next day will go to Pitts- 
burg to be present on Founder's Day at the Carnegie Public Library. 

—The two hundredth anniversary of the old Dutch Church, of 
Sleepy Hollow, made famous by Washington Irving, and near which 
he is buried, was celebrated at Tarrytown, N. Y., on the gth inst, 
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—Barney Barnato, the South African ‘‘ diamond king,’’ who jumped 
overboard from the steamer, some months ago, was said to be worth 
hundreds of millions, but his estate settles at the beggarly sum of $4,819,- 
327.27. In comparison with what he was supposed to have, Barnato 
died almost destitute. 

—The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the American Public Health 
Association, which includes prominent citizens of the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, will be held in this city from the 26th to the 29th 
of the present month. 

—The Pennsylvania express broke its record between Louisville 
and Indianapolis on the 5th inst. The train left Louisville at 2 p. m., 
and reached Indianapolis at 4.08 p. m,, a distance of 106 miles in 101 
minutes. 


—Charlotte Le Clair, of Westerly, R. I., died on the gth inst., at 
the age of 108 years and 6 months. Five generations of her descend- 
ants are living. 

—The Yerkes Observatory, at Williams Bay, Wis., 75 miles from 
Chicago, is to be ‘* dedicated’’ on the 22d inst. The telescope is one 
of the finest ever constructed. 

—The Iowa Supreme Court has adjudged guilty of willful and 
corrupt misconduct in office the Board of Aldermen of Dubuque, 
Iowa, who, in 1895, passed a resolution raising their own salaries. | 


NOTICES. 

*,* A Temperance Conference will be held 
at Horsham Friends’ meeting-house, Tenth 
month 17, at 3 p. m. All are cordially invited. 

SARA C. JAMES, Clerk, 
Trevose, Pa. 


*.* Quarterly 
occur as follows : 


28. Caln, Sadsbury. 


*.* The Friends’ Temperance Workers at 
their next regular meeting, to be held at 17th 
street and Girard avenue, at 8 o'clock, on Tenth 
month 22, 1897, will be addressed by Jesse H. 
Holmes, of George School. The subject of his 
talk will be ‘*A Cure for an Evil.’’ 

All are invited. 


*,* Circular meetings 


meetings 


. Nebraska H. Y. M., Genoa, Neb. 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
56. Western Q. M., 


30. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 


Tenth month occur as follows: 
17. Alloway’s Creek, Io a. m. 
31. Mullica Hill, 10 a. m. 
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—By a fire at Kansas City, Mo., on the 8th inst., the ‘‘ barn’’ of a 
Transfer Company was destroyed, with eighty horses, and the previous 
night, a private stable, near Marietta, Indiana, was burned, with fifty- 
one horses. 


THE University of Missouri receives $23,023 from the estate of the 
late John C. Conley, under the operation of a law recently passed by 
the Legislature, which provides that if a man dies leaving no father, 
mother, or direct lineal descendant, a certain per cent. of his estate, 
excluding any amount left for charitable or religious purposes, must go 
to the State University. 


By an advertisement in a London paper, it is noted that a company 
has been formed in that great city, with a capital of $100,000, for the 
special purpose of raising celery, It is said that the company has se- 
cured over 200 acres of land expressly for celery culture. 


THE full name of the smallest State in the Union is ‘‘ The State of 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations,’’ and the legal title of its 
chief officer is ‘* Governor, Captain-General, and Commander-in-Chief.”’ 


DurinG the teaching of the temperance Sunday-school lesson, 
an Indian boy, ten years old, was asked, ‘* What does alcohol do to a 
man’s brain?’’ He answered, ‘‘ It makes him think crooked.”’ 


in Tenth month 


Don’t spend so much 
money on lamp-chimneys — 
get Macbeth’s—get the chim- 
ney made for your lamp. 

The Index tells. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


. SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 


Londongrove, Pa. 


in Salem Quarter in 





*.* The Western First-day School Union will 
be held at West Grove, Pa., on Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 23, commencing at 10a. m. All 
interested are cordially invited to attend. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, ) ~ 
. : : ’ + Clerks. 
ELLEN P. Way, 


*.* The united First-day evening meetings, 


above 15th, excepting on Tenth month 31, when 
meeting will be at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenve ; all at 7.30 o'clock 

The general attendance of Friends and others 
is solicited. 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held at Newtown 
Square, Delaware Co., on Seventh day, Tenth 
month 16, convening at 10 a.m. All interested 
are invited to attend 

Newtown Square may be _ conveniently 
reached by electric cars leaving 63d and Market 
streets, Philadelphia, every twenty minutes, and 
returning at like intervals, or by train leaving 
Broad Street Station, at 8.46 a m., and Fern- 
wood at 9 a. m.; returning, leaving Newtown 
Square at 5.23 p. m. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, ) 


ANNA P. SMEDLEY, { Clerks. 


*.* Abington First day School Union will be 
held at Horsham meeting-house, Horsham, Pa , 
on Seventh-day, Tenth month 16, 1897, begin- 
ning at 10 a. m 

All interested are invited to attend. 

MARY H aeraan” } Clerks. 
JosrrH S. Evans, 


*.* The next Conference under the care of | 


Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Goshen, on First-day, Tenth month 17, 
1897, at 2.30 p. m. 

A meeting of the Committee will be held at 
Darby, on quarterly meeting morning, Eleventh 
month 2, at 9 o'clock. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*.* Friends’ Almanac, 1898.—All correc- 
tions of meetings, correspondents, etc , to be 
inserted in the forthcoming A/manac should be 


| sent af omce to Friends’ Book Association, 1500 
| Race street, Philadelphia. 


It is hoped Friends 
will feel sufficient interest to give this immediate 
attention. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 


; | ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
Philadelphia, are held this month at Race St., | 


; ments: 





Schuylkill, on First-day morning, Tenth 
month 17, 1897, at 10.30 o'clock. 
Reading, on First day morning, Tenth month 
31, 1897, at 10.30 o'clock. 
CHARLES E. THomas, Clerk of the Com. 
*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 
TENTH MONTH: 
17. New York. 
24. Cornwall. 
31. Flushing 
Members of the Committee or others who ex- 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JoserpH _T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


Lectures—1897-8 


| Aaron MM. Powell, Editor of The Philan- 








engagements. 
New LECTURE 


‘Life and Times of Wm. Lloyd Garrison.”’ 


OTHER LECTURES: 

I. ** Wendell Phillips.”’ 

Il. ‘* Whittier.”’ 

III. ‘* George Fox.’’ 

IV. ‘* New Glimpses in Europe.”’ 

V. “* Woman as a Citizen.’’ 

VI. “ Purity and the White Cross.’’ 
VII. ** The National Drink Problem.’’ 


Address for dates and terms, THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, United Charities Building, N. Y. 


Aropist, will accept a limited number of lecture | 


With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
' TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
managency. Write at once. 


Rocuester Raviator Company, 
No, 45 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 
$1.50. 


“Broad and charitable in spirit.’”"— British Friend. 

‘*Hope it may be widely circulated.” — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.” — Fri 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


a it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 


““ Eastern sky-glow on every page.’ — Friends” 
Quarterly. 
“Full of fascination.””— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON : SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through all Booksellers. 


| Friends’ Marriage Certificates 
Handsomely and Correctly Engrossed on the 


FINEST PARCHMENT or on 
PARCHMENT Paper, if preferred. 


| Wedding Invitations 
Engraved and printed in the latest and most 
approved style. 


VisiTinc Carps, AT Home Carpe, etc. 
Send for samples and prices. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 1500 Race St., Phila, 
} 


| AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALEE IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 
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Martin Academy, Friends’ Tracts Publisher's Bepartment. 
KENNETT UARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE bh ace . and Pamphlets *,* We have received a goodly number of names 
Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, OF RECENT PUBLICATION. for sample copies, and have been sending the 


imary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- | The Essay on THE MEETIN W IP, b 
ents. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding y = MEETING FOR WORSHIP, by 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for Howard M. Jenkins, has been reprinted, as a 


college, business, or teaching. For Catalogues, ad- small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 3 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal Silas —_ 3 50 copies, 75 cents ; 100 copies, $1.00. 
— y mail at these prices. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, m4 


William Edw. Turner’s QuAKERISM: ITs BE- 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Gatien dha Gaus of Patbetdhiaie Yeah LIEFS AND MESSAGES. 40 pp. 10 cents. 
nder Meeting of Frien @ Yearly ( By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents.) 


sample copies to the names. We trust from the 
acquaintance thus formed with the paper there may 
be a fine crop of new subscribers. 


*,* We print this week 3,750 copies. This repre- 
sents nearly or quite 20,000 readers. The usual esti- 
mate is 5 readers to each copy sent out, and in case 
of a paper like the INTELLIGENCER there are fully 
that many. 





*,* We should like to get the INTELLIGENCER to 
all the young Friends. Where a new Friends’ home 
has been formed, by a marriage, will not some one 
see that the paper goes there? The old homes 
break up; we must have subscribers in the new 
ones. 


S187. Ree a Sa eae Howard M. Jenkins’s RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF 
There are a few vacancies for children of FRIENDS. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 
a an with one parent a member. are/ 24 pp. 3 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. copies, $1.00. By mail at these prices. 





Swarthmore College, FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited. 
a 921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 2S 
Under care of Friends. “ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 


*,* Advertising, the interesting little monthly 
pubiication issued by the Proctor & Collier Co., 
Cincinnati, says : ‘‘ Character as well as extent of 
circulation determine the value of advertising 


mediums. Itis the commonest mistake of adver- 
Send for Catalogue. PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” tisers to judge the advertising value of publications 
oe se by extent of circulation only.” 
Friends’ Central School, Ragavel Som Ge Dileting P ia ad 
FIFTEEN’ EETS y BARRETT. *,* We have received the business announce- 
ee Eee ; ‘ ments of Ellwood Heacock, who continues the 
under care of the Monthly Mee of Philadel- - 34 by 22 ae printed oD | undertaking business of his father, the late William 
phia, furnishes a and fits eavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


Heacock. Ellwood, after attending Friends’ Cen- 
tral School, was for some time with his father, but 
from 1884 to the present year he was engaged in the 
Girard National Bank, and then resigned to enter 


college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897 
for eopens Ninth mo \ , es ? 
We. W. BIRDSALL, This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 


ANNA W. Grea nacax, t Principals. picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 
Circulars on Application. 





Price, $5.00. upon his present occupation. He passed, credita- 
bly, we are informed, the examinaton by the State 

9 , 
FRIENDS ACADEMY, Framed, $10.00. Board ot Examiners. The undertaking business of 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, | FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
under the care of Friends. oeihedlasilniaiaieies iach ladle iieiaiiidapearenaianeiini 
Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 


enter coll Board and tuition $150 per school Colored Dress Goods 


year. New building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, _ | ROBE PATTERNS—vwith bor- 
Locust Valley, Long Island,N. Y | ders of black Boucle inter- 


William Heacock has been established thirty-seven 
years,—at first in connection with the manufacture 
of furniture, later with the storage-warehouse busi- 
ness, and subsequently as an undertaker ex- 
clusively. 

*,* If the charge that Americans are a race of 
dyspeptics be well-founded, it is also true that .«\ien- 


SWARTHMORE mingled with bright colors of tific research and business energy endeavor to pro- 

Bourette on a French Foula vide the best dietetic means for overcoming the 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. d, sh in all th evil. For those who suffer from weak digestion, 
SCHOOL — ——— nde 4 acidity of the stomach and constipation, the 


Primary, Intermediate, High School! | ular colors of the season. By 
and College Preparatory Classes. the pattern 
Send for catalogue containing par- PAS) Py eee 


parent references, and letters from | 4 SCOQVIENNES—are among 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. the newest weaves in plain 


‘*Gluten Flour,” prepared by Farwell & Rhines, of 
Watertown, N. Y., is intended to supply, in a form 
that is easy of assimilation, food for the brain, nerve, 
bone, and muscle. The diet based on “Gluten 
Flour” is varied by the use of bread, biscuit, 


$8, 





. . fabrics for this season’s wear ‘*gems,”’ rolls, etc., made from it, and in making 

Chappaqua Mountain Institute —being shown in two grades which much less of this specially prepared flour is 

A Friends’ Boarding School for sar anal will steed required than when ordinary flour is used Asa food 
Boys and Girls. 


for children and nursing mothers it is pronounced 


The building is modern, and the location these leading shades: castor, of high value by medical practitioners. When 


is the hill country thirty-two miles north 


ot New York City. gray, brown, French blue, simply prepared — milk - the form of porridge 
For address, cadet, reseda navy wine or pudding, it is delicate and strengthening. The 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, ° ’ ’ ’ 


makers declare it is as nearly free from starch as it 
is possible to make a flour suitable for general use. 
The same firm makes ‘‘ Barley Crystals,” a prepara- 
tion of the heart of the barley grain, and also ‘‘ Spe- 
cial Diabetic Flour.’’ Pamphlets describing their 
cereal products, and free samples, will be sent in 
response to inquiries. 


THE BOSTON BINDER 


Chappaqua, New York. mode, tan, plum, Klondyke, 


we reen, seal, and myrtle, 4 
ABINGTON FRIENDS’ ‘Yor Boaxoma axo| fches wide. Per yard, 
SCHOOL, Day PuPILs oF BoTH SEXES. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 75 cents and $1.00 
aie Ge sof study Students prepared for col BRAE Ce — irae de- 
business rr ° 
Sieueiipaivantivetoheasinng pepis. Wedens| eee wom the point of ser 


admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for vice, is here in a profusion of 
circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princi; 





. colorings. The weave is as of : 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, See'y, Ogontz, Pas old, but has a heavy nap on the Cheap, Neat, Convenient 
Union Teachers’ Agencies of America ee ee See eee ee 
*| weight for tailor-made gowns, - 
Rev. L. D, BASS, D. D., Manager. 44 to 46 ins. wide. Per yard, THE INTELLIGENCER 
wep cere 8 Ea OOO - Tomege mene cerepet 
Louis Mo. and Denver, Colorado. MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY AND 40. | PoS8*- oe 


These enn Ghathente ef Ghstiienn to te Ged Olhia Bind your papers, and have a volume 
the next few months. CURATELY SESE. of over 1000 pages of valuable reading 


Adarees all Spncras, Saltaburg, Pas | SERAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER | matter at the end of the year. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Royal makes the food pure, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers, 


No. 711 WaALNor 8rt., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT®SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
[he purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 








Eastern Nebraska Investments 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoszrH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 

President. 


MERCHANTS! TRUST COM PANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed) 
CAPITAL (paid in) 


SURPLUS . 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on M and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. moses, President. 
JOHN F. LEW Vice-President. 
ROBERT MOREIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
M. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS, 
Charies 8. Hinchman, 


Howard L. Haines. 
MOCHA 


aba AND JAVA 


BEST in THE WORLD. 


BIGSTORE. 10 & MARKET. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
rusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc. 


Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- residents, etc. etc. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 


Executive Committee : 


Vice-Presidents, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
William M. Byrn. 


{ Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 
) Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ene ee RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are ke 
President, SanU EL R. SHIPLEY ; oe 
ASA 8. WING ; Man of Insura: 
ROBERTS KE: 


Adent, 7. = WiSTA 
Departmen 
Arsistant Trust O 


from me assets of the Company. 
BROW Vice-President and Actuary, 
—— ASHBROOKE Trust Officer, 
cer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 


tual Net Cost. 
over 3% MILLIONS. 

President, 

HARRY F. WEST. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


JOHNSON, 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 

Its POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Vice-President, 

GEORGE K. 


™ GIRARD 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HENRY C. BROWN. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


ANNUITY AND T be U ST CO. 





Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 

WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasure 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Aesist. to Pres't. 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicstor. 
ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres’t, 


WILLIAM E. AUMONT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 


EFFINGHAM B. peneee, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz. 
BENJAMIN W. nicttanps, 
JOHN B. GARRET 
WILLIAM H. SENKS, 


WALL PAPER | of 
Attractive Styles 


oe ay any Address 
A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


5. F BALDERSTON'S SON | 


will continue the 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS 

PEMBERTON 8. _ ROSCHESSR, 
JOSIAH M. BACO 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 


ae Blue Line to New York. 
Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


BOS!NESS OF PAPER HANGINGS | Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty. 


AND WINDOW SHADES 


| At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


. ees ‘rom Friends solicited. 


MPOUENE E. NICE, 


PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


Cleanlisess and comfort. Safety and 
speed, 


Writing Papers, 
Envelopes of Every Description 
NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 


YEO & LUKENS, 2°75 * Soe. 


N. 13th St. 
STATIONERS. 613° Walnut St. 





